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FOUR CENTURIES OF ENLIGHTENMENT 


A Historic View 
of the University of Vilnius, 
1579-1979 


TOMAS VENCLOVA* 
Yale University 


The University of Vilnius is considered to be one of the oldest 
universities of Europe. Of course, it cannot compare either in age 
or traditions with the famous medieval scholastic centers of 
Bologna, Paris, Oxford, or Salamanca. It was established in another 
age — the age of Counter-Reformation and the Baroque. 


* The author is a graduate of Vilnius University (1960), with a degree in 
Lithuanian language and literature, and its former faculty member. In 
1977 he was allowed to travel to the West, but subsequently his Soviet 
passport was revoked by the Soviet government, obviously for his 
activities as member of the Lithuanian Helsinki Group and critical 
writings while in the West. He has been a visiting lecturer at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, and presently is at Yale University. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


Throughout this and subsequent articles, most proper names are given 
according to the current Lithuanian spelling, with original Latinized, 
Slavicized, or other spelling given in parentheses immediately after the 
first reference to a particular name when it is felt that this is necessary for 
a person’s historical identity. Also used here is the traditional terminol- 
ogy pertaining to the organization of disciplines in a university. 
Specifically, the term “Faculty” has been retained here. While it may 
refer to the teaching staff of a university, it also refers to a grouping of 
related disciplines into an organizational unit of a university. Thus, a 
faculty of economics, for example, is equivalent to a department, 
division, or school of economics in the American university. 


However, against the background of Eastern Europe, Vilnius 
University is undoubtedly a remarkable institution. The universities 
of Prague (1348), Cracow (1364), and Pécs (1367) were established 
earlier in this area. The neighboring Koenigsberg University — 
which, by the way, had many ties with Lithuania — was founded in 
1544. It was destroyed in the last war (the new Soviet University in 
Kaliningrad, opened in 1967, cannot be viewed as a continuation of 
the old university, nor does it pretend to be). Vilnius University, 
established in 1579, was for a long time the only center of higher 
learning east of Koenigsberg. Of much later vintage are the schools 
founded in present-day Yugoslavia (Ljubljana 1595), in Finland 
(Turku 1640), in Norway (Oslo 1811), in Rumania (lasi 1860), and in 
Bulgaria (Sofia 1904). Vilnius University has a longer tradition than 
Edinburgh (1582), Gottingen (1736), Berlin (1809), Bonn (1818), 
London (1828), Athens (1837}; it is older than the most famous 
universities in the New World — Harvard (1636) and Yale (1701). In 
the presently USSR-controlled territories the second oldest 
university, after Vilnius, would be Tartu (1632) in Estonia, the third 
oldest — Lwow (1661) in the Ukraine, and only then in fourth 
place, Moscow University (1755). 


Of course, it is not the age of Vilnius University that is 
important, but its unique role. Its history is intertwined with the 
history of Lithuania itself, and it is no less intricate or complex. The 
University served not only the Lithuanian nation, but other nations 
as well (among its professors and students were representatives 
from almost all European countries). In the first centuries of its 
existence, it was the scholastic center of the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania (which included lands populated not only by Lithuanians, 
but also by White Russians and Ukrainians). After the fall of the 
Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, under the occupation of czarist 
Russia, the University served both Polish and Lithuanian cultures. 
In 1919 it was reestablished as a Polish university, and in 1940 
became Lithuanian. Over the centuries there were changes in the 
university's sphere of influence; there were changes in the 
university's structure, its national orientation, its ideological 
direction, even its mame. It was closed two times by 
occupational governments (the Russian Czar Nicholas | in 1832 and 
Hitler’s Nazis in 1943). Several essential movements of Western 
culture were reflected in the University’s activities: the Counter- 
Reformation (aligning the spiritual heritage of the Middle Ages 
with the Renaissance), the Enlightenment and rationalism of the 
eighteenth century, nineteenth-century Romanticism, and finally 
new directions of twentieth-century thought. Its destiny was also 
affected by contemporary anti-cultural movements. In spite of all 
this, the history of the university, just like the history of Lithuania, 
is notable for its essential continuity. One could say that the Vilnius 
University, having fostered the seeds of European culture, not only 


raised the Lithuanian nation to the level of other enlightened 
countries, but also brought cooperation and understanding to the 
nations of Eastern Europe: this is especially important today, when 
those nations are in active conflict with totalitarian regimes. Its 
problems and achievements are the problems and achievements of 
Eastern Europe. Its tradition — the tradition of diversity and 
tolerance — could have great importance for the future. 


PREHISTORY 


The Grand Duchy of Lithuania was a unique historic entity. In 
the 13th and 14th centuries, Lithuanians established a large and 
strong state — the last pagan state in Europe. It resembled the 
states that existed during the Migrations period (IV-V c. A.D.), 
although it was founded a thousand years later. Lithuanians — the 
“Saracens” of Europe — had a rich pagan culture; however, it 
limited itself to administrative accomplishment, ethical values, and 
folklore. Education, as we know it, began with the Christianization 
of Lithuania (1387). The first school in Lithuania was the cathedral 
school in Vilnius; others were established at Trakai, Varniai, and 
Kaunas. The subjects taught at these schools were Latin, Polish, 
sometimes Lithuanian, mathematics, hymn singing, and various 
ecclesiastical disciplines. The Germans, Russians, Jews, and Tartars 
living in Lithuania had their own schools. At the beginning of the 
16th century, a jurist and poet of Spanish origin, Petrus Royzius, 
greatly enlarged the St. John Church School in Vilnius. He 
instituted new subjects such as Greek, and courses in Roman, 
Magdeburgian, and contemporary law. 

As the state of Lithuania grew and prospered, more educated 
people were needed. Many of these learned persons were found 
at the court of the Grand Duke: ambassadors, secretaries, priests 
and monks, and more often than not, the Grand Duke himself. (We 
know that Vytautas, Lithuania’s ruler in the 14-15th centuries, spoke 
several languages.). Subsequently they were also needed in the 
dioceses, palatinates, counties, and estates. Since there were no 
institutions of higher learning in Lithuania, many Lithuanians, 
especially the nobility, went to study abroad. (Children of 
noblemen usually did not attend the local elementary schools; 
they had tutors at home.}. Probably the first to reach the West was 
Butautas, the son of the Grand Duke Kestutis, and the brother of 
Vytautas. He enrolled at the just-founded University of Prague 
in about 1370. In 1401, at the same university, Kristupas from 
Lithuania took the baccalaureate examination, and in 1408, 
Motiejus from Vilnius — the master’s examination. At the time of 
the well-known reformer Jan Hus, there was even a Lithuanian 
College (twelve students) at the University of Prague. Quite a few 
Lithuanians studied in Cracow. (In 1410-30 there were 31, 15 of 


whom were from Vilnius.). There were Lithuanian students in 
Leipzig, Wittenberg, Leyden, Paris, Bologna, and Padua. 

The sixteenth century, when Vilnius University was founded, is 
one of the most important and interesting in Lithuania’s history. As 
the administrative apparatus grew, as the economy and trade 
improved, so did the quality of life in Lithuania. Important agrarian 
and judicial reforms were implemented. Lithuania created a 
sophisticated codex of laws (the Statute of Lithuania). Vilnius, the 
capital, acquired its particular architectural style. Stirrings of the 
Renaissance and humanism reached the country — through 
journeys abroad, through arriving scholars and artists, and through 
the court, which was at that time under a strong Italian influence. 
Libraries appeared (The library of King Sigismund Augustus laid the 
foundation for the library of Vilnius University.). Noblemen and 
townspeople of Vilnius started their own collections. 

The Union of Lublin (1569) united Lithuania with Poland and 
greatly reduced Lithuania’s independence. There were strong 
separatist feelings among the nobility. Nothing could better 
symbolize Lithuanian cultural, and in part, judicial independence 
as the establishment of its own university. The new university 
would act as a counterforce to the influence of the Polish University 
of Cracow. 

The clergy wanted to raise the level of clerical education as well 
as the general cultural level of the country if for no other reason 
then because a considerable part of Lithuanian peasantry still 
adhered to pagan customs and beliefs. On the other hand, the 
Reformation began to reach Lithuania, enlivening the country’s 
intellectual and spiritual life and proving attractive especially to the 
nobility. There appeared centers of Calvinist and lutheran 
thought; religious quarrels intensified — typical to the Europe of 
that period. The vernacular, including Lithuanian, was widely used 
by the Protestants. To confront them, the Catholic Church needed 
people who were familiar not only with theology and Latin, but 
with the multitude of dialects and problems of Eastern Europe. 


The Reformation made the biggest advances in the North Baltic, 
inhabited by Latvians and Estonians (and the Germans that 
colonized that area). During the Livonian War (1558-1582) that 
region was invaded by the armies of Czar Ivan IV. Large areas of 
Livonia (North Baltic) submitted themselves to the protection of 
the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth; closer cultural ties between 
Lithuania and Livonia encouraged spiritual and _ intellectual! 
confrontation with the Protestants. 

In 1538, the nobleman Abraomas Kulvietis returned to 
Lithuania, having been educated at many European universities — 
(Wittenberg, Siena, and others), and having obtained a doctor of 
laws degree. Aided by Queen Bona Sforza, he founded the first 
secondary school in Vilnius in 1539. It enrolled about 60 students, 
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some of whom were from noble families. Classical languages were 
taught here as well as the seven liberal arts: grammar, rhetoric, 
dialectic, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music. There is 
some speculation that Kulvietis had thought about establishing a 
university along the same lines. Because he supported the 
Reformation, he was subjected to an unfavorable royal decree, and 
in 1542 was forced to move to Koenigsberg, along with a few 
friends. A university was founded there in 1544 — and in the first 
decades, Lithuanian Protestants probably played the leading role in 
its development. Martynas Mazvydas, who in 1547 printed the first 
book in Lithuanian, was a student there. Quite a few Lithuanians 
seemed to gravitate to the Protestant Koenigsberg University, 
which caused new concerns to the Lithuanian Catholic hierarchy. 


One other fact should be mentioned — that of the Catholic 
coexistence and confrontation with the Eastern Church. Russians 
and White Russians made up a sizeable group in the multilingual 
population of Vilnius; further to the east, beyond the border of 
ethnographic Lithuania, they constituted the majority. Most official 
papers and annals were written in Old Slavonic. Almost all 
White Russians and Russians were Orthodox. The 16th century also 
brought them a more varied and active cultural and religious life. 
Franciszek Skoryna, a White Russian educated in Cracow and 
Padua, founded a printing press in Prague in 1517 with the help of 
the townspeople of Vilnius. In 1525 he moved to Vilnius. His 
printing press, which published books in Old Slavonic, was the first 
not only in Lithuania, but in all the territories administered by the 
USSR today. Some Lithuanian noblemen became supporters of the 
Orthodox Church and its culture. At the same time, Catholics 
endeavored to spread a more western, Latin-oriented civilization 
in the eastern part of the Grand Duchy. 


A decisive role in the founding of Vilnius University was played 
by the Bishop of Vilnius, Valerijonas Protasevicius (Protasewicz, 
1504-1579), who died the year that the University opened. 
Descended from an aristocratic Lithuanian family, which formerly 
lived near Minsk, Protasevicius headed the diocese of Vilnius since 
1556. He was noted not only as a religious leader, but as a 
statesman as well. He served as President of the committee which 
revised the Lithuanian Statute. Protasevicius belonged to that 
group of Lithuanian statesmen who expressed separatist notions 
and fought for Lithuania’s judicial independence. He defended 
these positions in drawing up the Lublin Unification Act. It may be 
supposed that, for Protasevicius and his associates, the establish- 
ment of a university in Vilnius had not only religious or cultural 
significance, but political significance as well. 

It was natural for Bishop Protasevicius to become interested in 
the Jesuits, whose order was the most active in Counter-Reforma- 
tion and education at the time. Established by St. Ignatius Loyola in 


1540 and confirmed by Pope Paul III, the order grew quickly in 
strength and numbers; in fact, its rapid expansion was sometimes 
even opposed by Catholics. The Jesuits were famed for their 
oratory and for their missionary zeal in exotic, far-off lands 
(including Japan, Congo, Peru, Virginia, and Florida). Their focus 
soon turned to education and the establishment of colleges and 
seminaries. In 1551, in Rome, they founded a model institution — 
the Roman College (Collegium); the following year the German 
College was begun. The latter was founded to educate German 
clergy to replace those who converted to the Lutheran religion. 
The number of Jesuit colleges grew rapidly: in 1579 there were 144, 
and in 1626 — 444. By the middle of the 18th century, the Jesuits 
had partial or outright control of 24 universities. Being the 
contemporary leaders of ecclesiastic and humanistic education, 
they were responsible for the training of many famous scholars, 
pedagogues, and religious writers. In philosophy, rhetoric, architec- 
Sine and theatrical arts, the Jesuits left an imprint on a worldwide 
scale. 

With the aid of the papal nuncio, Cardinal Commendone, 
Jesuits received permission to come to Lithuania, which appeared 
to them as a rather exotic region, filled with opportunities for 
spiritual heroics. They were not much wrong—some of them were 
later martyred at the hands of the Cossacks or Swedes. In 
Lithuania, where they fought the Reformation, they partook in 
a constructive project as well — to cleanse and renew Catholicism, 
to adapt it to the demands of the times. 

Bishop Protasevicius bought the Jesuits a large two-story 
building near the Church of St. John, which to this day is the 
central building of the university. He assigned to them properties 
in the vicinity of the city and in 1570 announced the founding of a 
Jesuit Collegium. In his pastoral letter, he stressed the importance 
of education and scholarship. | 


FROM COLLEGIUM TO UNIVERSITY 


In spite of crop failure and the plague, the Collegium started 
with 160 pupils. The opening ceremonies were to begin with a 
theological debate: for seven days religious theses remained nailed 
to a church door in Vilnius. The Jesuits were prepared to defend 
them; however, no one appeared for the dispute. The following 
day, the Latin “Comoedia Hercules” was performed in the 
Collegium courtyard and classes began on October 23, 1570. From 
the very beginning, five subjects were taught: 1. elementary 
grammar, 2. grammar, 3. syntax, 4. poetics, 5. rhetoric. Philosophy 
was added in 1571 (logic, mathematics and natural sciences were 
also taught at philosophy class). Theology was established in 1574. 
In founding the Collegium, it was foreseen that it would eventually 
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develop into a university: therefore, the Collegium may be 
considered as the beginning of Vilnius University, and its history — 
the direct prehistory of the latter. 


Tuition was not charged at first, but later voluntary tuition was 
instituted — the well-to-do paid according to their means. 
Impoverished students were provided with room and board. Sons 
of Lithuanian nobility attended the Collegium — for example, ten- 
year old Jonas Karolis Katkevicius (Chodkiewicz), who later 
became famous for his victory over the Swedish army in 1605. 
Several sons of Russian dukes also attended the Collegium. The 
Jesuit lecturers were a strictly international group — among them 
a Pole, a German, a Belgian, a Scot, an Irishman, a Croat, 
and a Spaniard. Some information has survived not only concern- 
ing learning, but also students’ recreation: they were allowed to 
shoot from a bow, for example, but could not use iron-tipped 
arrows. 

To reorganize the Collegium into a university proved to be no 
ordinary task. Founding a collegium did not require state 
permission (Schools belonged to the Church), but establishment of 
a university was looked upon as the prerogative of an emperor or 
Pope. Only they could grant a university the right to award 
universally-accepted degrees (ius ubique docendi). Bishop Protase- 
vicius appealed to the Pope on this matter in 1576, but the Roman 
Curia decided to consult the opinion of Stephen Bathory, who had 
just been crowned King of Poland and Grand Duke of Lithuania. 


Bathory, a renowned military leader and administrator, was an 
enlightened and tolerant man. He approved the establishment of a 
university in Lithuania, and expressed this decision in a document 
written in Lwow (Lemberg), on July 8, 1578. However, the 
document was sealed only with the seal of Poland — the seal of 
Lithuania, without which no decree was valid in its territory, was 
missing. The Chancellor of Lithuania Mikalojus Radvila (Radziwill) 
and the Vice Chancellor Eustachijus Valavicius (Wollowicz) refused 
to affix the necessary seal. Both illustrious advocates of the 
Reformation, they had hopes of founding a Protestant university, 
not a Catholic one in Vilnius. 


In the early spring of 1579, Stephen Bathory arrived in 
Lithuania. The Jesuits and the collegium students greeted him with 
a major celebration. On April 1, 1579, the King prepared a new 
document establishing the university, but again it was delayed by 
the opposition. Only that fall, after the King had threatened to 
dismiss the obstinate Vice Chancellor Valavicius, was the state seal 
of Lithuania affixed to the document. On October 30, 1579 (tertio 
calendas novembris), Pope Gregory XIII finally ensured the 
existence of Vilnius University with a special bull “Dum Attenta.” 
This is held to be the official founding date of the university. 
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Therefore, the 400-year anniversary of Vilnius University was 
celebrated on October 30, 1979. 

Due to the slower tempo of those times, the papal document 
reached Vilnius only in September of the following year. That is 
when the university formally opened. For two centuries a marble 
plaque hung by its gates with the inscription: “Academia 
Universitas Societatis lesu. Erecta Anno 1580.”’ 

The words ‘‘academia” and ‘‘universitas’’ when used in this 
plaque, or in other documents of the era, are synonymous. 
However, it is common to refer to this first period in the life of the 
university (until 1773), as the period of the Academy. 


ACADEMIA ET UNIVERSITAS VILNENSIS 


The founding of the Academy undoubtedly had great intellec- 
tual consequences. Not wanting to defer to Koenigsberg University 
and centers of Western European scholarship, the Jesuits made it 
the spiritual and cultural center of the country. The Lithuanian 
community regarded the Academy as an object of pride, 
understanding its significance to the country’s education and 
economy. The Academy exercised a wide influence—directly to 
those who attended it and indirectly to the students in al} 
Lithuanian schools, educated by the alumni of the Academy. 
Besides Vilnius, there were Jesuit collegia in NesvyZius (Nesvizh, 
1585), Kraziat (1616), Gardinas (Grodno, 1626), Kaunas (1648), as 
well as the North Baltic region — in Riga and Tartu (both 1584). 
Some of these collegia, for example, the one in KraZiai, functioned 
almost as branches of the Vilnius Academy. 

The Academy gained notable achievements even in the first 
decades of existence. At the beginning the Academy (with the 
Collegium) had 500 students, but by 1618, their number had grown 
to 1210. The students represented a mixture of social, national, and 
even religious backgrounds. Judging from incomplete data, until 
1650, 46 persons received their doctorate or licentiate degrees in 
theology: 12 Prussians, 7 Lithuanians, 6 Poles, 5 Russians, 5 
Masovians, 4 Samogitians, 4 Spaniards, 1 Englishman, 1 Portuguese 
and 1 Italian (some of the “Prussians,” it seems, were virtually 
Lithuanians). About 30 persons received master’s degrees in 
philosophy and liberal arts: from these 8 were Lithuanians, 6 
Masovians, 2 Poles and 2 Samogitians. Among the students we find 
Latvians, Estonians, Swedes, Danes, Norwegians, Germans, Scots, 
Finns, and Tartars. In 1648, King Ladislas lV was greeted by students 
in 18 languages. Of course, in such an environment, national 
disagreements were bound to arise. 

Even though it is difficult to know the exact ethnic make-up of 
the university, it is thought that the majority of students in the 
beginning classes were local inhabitants — Lithuanians, while the 
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more advanced faculties of philosophy and theology were more 
international — Lithuanians made up only about 40% of the 
students. Classes were taught solely in Latin. There were always a 
score of professors at the Academy, among them Irish, English, 
Belgians, Danes, Spaniards, Italians, Norwegians, Portuguese, 
Russians, Scots, Swedes, Ukrainians, Germans, and others, Lithuani- 
ans and Poles were also numerous. The first rector of the Academy 
was a Masovian — Piotr Skarga, a noted theologian, apologist, 
preacher, royal advisor, and master or rhetoric. There were other 
rectors and professors, including Lithuanians, who were his 
intellectual equals. The first Lithuanian rector was Jonas GruZevskis 
(Gruzewski), who held this post from 1618-25 and again 1642-3. The 
Jesuits brought Vilnius closer to the Western thought of the times, 
and made it a participant in the intellectual milieu of Europe. 


A library was established at the Academy, which after 400 years 
grew to be one of the richest libraries in Eastern Europe. In 1579, it 
contained 4500 volumes, and in 1773 about 11,000 (Of those 250 
were in Polish and 7 in Lithuanian). The Academy had its own 
printing press. By the end of the 16th century many more books 
were being printed in Vilnius than in Koenigsberg. More books in 
various languages were printed in Vilnius than in all of Poland, and 
they were distributed throughout many countries, including 
Russia, Germany, Hungary, and the Balkan states. From. its 
beginning until 1773, the Academy published 1354 books in Latin, 
1080 in Polish, and 85 in Lithuanian. 


At the beginning, the Academy consisted of two faculties, 
philosophy and theology, besides the preparatory school. Probably 
due to the oppesition of Cracow University, law and medicine 
were not established at first. The faculty of law appeared in 1644 
and the School of Medicine about 1763. The philosophy 
curriculum required three years; after completing it, one could 
study theology for four more years. The faculty of theology 
prepared the clergy, while the faculty of philosophy was attended 
by lay students as well. 

The religious aims of the Jesuits governed the course of study, 
teaching methodologies, and organizational matters of the 
Academy. The Academy followed the rules laid down by the 
General of the Order — these were called, “Ratio atque institutio 
studiorum Societatis lesu.”” Teaching merged the traditions of 
Italian humanism, Spanish Catholic renewal, and French rational- 
ism. The students first learned Latin and Greek and read the 
classics in those languages. Many classical language textbooks were 
published in Vilnius. In the faculty of theology attention was paid 
to the Hebrew language as well. Some contemporary languages 
were studied, including Lithuanian, which of course was particular- 
ly useful to the clergy working in the area. The philosophy of 
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Aristotle, with commentaries, was the primary subject at the faculty 
of philosophy. Students also read St. Augustine, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, William of Occam, and other medieval thinkers. Also, the 
philosophic school of Coimbra (Portugal) had a considerable 
influence in Vilnius. The faculty of philosophy also included 
lectures in physics, natural sciences, and mathematics. The works 
of Vesalius, Fracastoro, Harvey, and Descartes were well-known in 
Vilnius. Students were exposed to some studies in meteorology, 
astronomy, and cosmology. The curriculum of ethics included 
elements of economics, politics, and sociology. An important place 
was assigned to logic, including the foresights of modern logic and 
semiotics. Finally, there was some education in the arts (Chair of 
Music}. 

The faculty of theology, although containing the fewest number 
of students, was considered the most important. It had more 
professors than the other faculties. The theological works written 
by the professors and students greatly contributed to the 
fundamental doctrine of Counter-Reformation and this had great 
impact not only in Lithuania and Poland, but in other countries as 
well. Noted in this field were Skarga, Gruzevskis, Jakub Wu- 
jek, and later Adalbert Tylkowski. The Jesuits did not lack enthusiasm 
for helping the Counter-Reformation: they not only wrote pole- 
mic manuscripts, but also prepared debates with religious 
dissenters, especially with Arians. This confrontation soon achieved 
some important results: the religious battle in the country was 
decided in favor of the Catholics by the mid-17th century. 
Adherents of the Reformation have remained to this day of only 
marginal significance in Lithuania (and Poland). University gradu- 
ate missionaries, by the way, managed to reach distant lands: 
Andrius Rudamina worked in China between 1625 and 1631, and 
left writings in Chinese reprinted even in our century. 


(n the first half of the 17th century, in the Academy and around 
it, there emerged a group of scholars, which led some researchers 
to speak of this time as “the first Lithuanian period in the 
university's history.” The Academy emphasized its Lithuanian 
nature not in its language or culture, but from the legal point of 
view. Nevertheless it played a significant part in encouraging the 
use of the Lithuanian language. 


As was mentioned, the Academy’s press published some 
Lithuanian books. Probably the first (though never found) was a 
Lithuanian translation of a short catechism by the noted Dutch 
activist of the Counter-Reformation, Peter Canisius. In 1595 the 
Academy printed the catechism by Mikalojus DaukSa, and in 1599, 
the same Daukéa’s Postilla, which is a notable, if not the most 
notable monument of Old Lithuanian. In his preface to Postilla, 
Dauksa provided the first convincing argument for the use of 
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Lithuanian in its own right. His words still have their emotional and 
symbolic weight in the Lithuania of today. 

Many Lithuanian preachers gained prominence under the 
auspices of the Academy and Church of St. John. One of them was 
Rector Gruzevskis; also noted were Jokubaitis, Galminas, Pikelis, 
and others. However, the most famous preacher was Konstantinas 
- Sirvydas (Szyrwid), a religious author of originality, who published 
the two-volume Punktai Sakymy (Gospel Points, 1629-44). He was 
also the author of the Polish-Latin-Lithuanian dictionary, Dictiona- 
rium Trium Linguarum, whose first edition is thought to have been 
printed about 1620. Sirvydas developed many Lithuanian neolo- 
gisms used even now. His assistant, Jonas Jaknavicius (Jachnowicz), 
also published several religious works in Lithuanian. 

In 1646, the Academy printed a Lithuanian hymnal written by 
Saliamonas Mozerka Slavocinskis (Slawoczynski) — a significant 
event in the history of Lithuanian poetry. The book contained 
good translations of the psalms paraphrased by the most famous 
poet of the Polish Renaissance, Jan Kochanowski. The early secular 
poetry in Lithuanian is also connected with the Academy — 
panegyrics which were read during academic festivities and 
ceremonies. 

The Jesuits, with their predilection for pomposity and extrava- 
gance, were famous for their theater devoted to the propagation 
of Catholic doctrine. Music and visual effects played important 
roles in these productions. The subjects did not deal solely with 
Biblical history, but were also taken from pagan mythology, 
reinterpreted in the spirit of Catholicism. The Jesuits had the 
opportunity of using the colorful, ancient, pagan mythology of 
Lithuania, and in the prologues and intermezzos, the vernacular 
(Lithuanian, sometimes White Russian) could be heard. To some 
extent this theater influenced the theaters of Russia and the 
Ukraine. 

It should be noted, that the Academy was a positive force in 
East Slavic cultural life, not just in Lithuanian (or Polish). One of its 
students, Meletij Smotricki, published a Slavic grammar in Vievis, 
1619, which virtually initiated the East Slavic philology. 

Vilnius Academy contributed a Baroque tinge to Lithuania. This 
can be seen in the architecture of Vilnius; the architectural 
Baroque ensemble in Vilnius is one of the most notable in Europe. 
The Baroque style, brought by the Jesuits, affected and diversified 
the very life-style of Vilnius as well. 

A significant Baroque poet and theoretician of poetry, Motiejus 
Kazimieras Sarbievijus (Sarbievius, Sarbiewski), was a former 
student and then a professor in the Academy. Of Masovian 
descent, but a participant in the cultural life of Lithuania, and 
having become a Lithuanian patriot, Sarbievijus wrote poetry in 
Latin. For this he received a papal prize and the name, “Horatio of 
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the Sarmatians.” His most important work, Lyricorum Libri Tres, 
was first published in 1625, in Cologne. Later his books were 
printed in Antwerp, Lyons, and elsewhere; the title page to one of 
these books was designed by Rubens. Even today, the poetry of 
Sarbievijus is regarded as a treasure of both Lithuanian and Polish 
literature. 

A close associate of Sarbievijus was Zygimantas Liauksminas 
(Lauxmin), of noble Samogitian ancestry. His textbook on Latin 
rhetoric, Praxis Oratoria (first edition 1648), a polemic about the 
emerging faults of the Baroque, was popular in all of Europe. The 
first music textbook in Lithuania, Ars et Praxis Musicae (first edition 
1667), is also thought to be his. Some of his compositions are still 
performed today after three hundred years. 

However, the most famous Lithuanian author, who wrote in 
Latin, was Albertas Kojelavicius-VijGkas (Kojalowicz-Wijuk), a native 
of Kaunas. For several years he taught various subjects from 
rhetoric to theology at the Academy. He printed two volumes of 
Historia Lituana, the first of which was published in Danzig in 1650, 
and the second in Antwerp, 1669. This book takes in the period 
from legendary times to the death of Sigismund Augustus (in 1572). 
Written with logic and style and not avoiding critical comments, it 
reminds one of the ancient masters of the genre, especially the 
works of Titus Livius. This history of Kojelavicius was translated into 
German and Polish; many generations of historians, up to the 19th 
century, used it as a main source of information about Lithuania’s 
past. 

Of course, the activities of the university were not limited to 
humanistic subjects, much less Lithuanian ones. In the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania, rapid advances were made in geodetics, 
ballistics, and the science of fortification, all of which required the 
science of mathematics. The most famous mathematician of 17th 
century Vilnius was Osvaldas Krygeris (Kriger), known as “the 
Archimedes of his age.”’ He left works not only in mathematics, but 
also in ballistics and astronomy. It was through his efforts that 
Vilnius acquired a telescope. Krygeris spoke positively about the 
heliocentric system of Copernicus. (We might add that Copernicus’ 
book, De Revolutionibus Orbium Coelestium, can still be found in 
the library of the University of Vilnius — the same copy, so the 
story goes, that was brought to Copernicus on his deathbed.,). 
Subscribing to the ideas of Osvaldas Krygeris, besides some others, 
was Albertas Diblinskis (Diblinski), whose Centuria Astronomica, 
printed in 1639, was the first tract on astronomy in Lithuania and all 
the territories presently administered by the USSR. A Lithuanian 
nobleman, Kazimieras Semenavicius {Siemienowicz), who had 
some ties with the Academy, published his work Artis Magnae 
Artilleriae Pars Prima in 1650 in Amsterdam, It was later translated 
into French, German, Dutch, Danish, Spanish, and English, and 
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recently, into Russian. In this volume he discusses, probably for the 
first time, a special kind of rockets, a virtual prototype of 
present-day military and space missiles. Semenavicius, it is to be 
noted, denounced wars and did not prescribe any military 
functions to his rockets. 

Martynas Smigleckis (Smiglecki), from Lwow, who. taught 
philosophy and theology in Vilnius, gained an international 
reputation for his work, Logica (1618). He also authored an 
important book on economics, O Lichwie (About Interest), in 
which he criticized serfdom, as incompatible with Christian 
morality. Public administration was widely discussed in the works 
of Aaronas Aleksandras Olizarovskis (Olizarowski), in whose law 
books one may discern the elements of political economy, 
sociology, and political science. He also maintained that the 
dependence of the peasant-serfs is against the will of God, civil 
laws, and humanity. A Spaniard from Granada, Benedictus de Soxo, 
distinguished himself tn the field of canon law. 

The work at the Academy did not always flow smoothly. It 
experienced high and low tides, and sometimes would break off 
entirely. The 17th century history of Lithuania, and so the history of 
the Academy, is full of danger and misfortune. The second half of 
the century is clearly marked by decline. 

Even by 1610, Vilnius Academy sustained major fire losses: the 
students of philosophy and theology were forced to move from 
Vilnius to Pultusk and Nesvizh, for a long seventeen-year stay. 
There were also inherent reasons for the decline. With the victory 
of Catholicism, the state government limited or sometimes even 
exiled non-Catholics; intellect was no longer challenged by 
religious controversy. The spirit of Counter-Reformation which 
won the masses, lost its intellectual character and became 
vulgarized. Dialogue with those of other beliefs gave way to 
intolerance. The climate of Sarmatism, popular in Poland at the 
time, was transferred to Lithuania and brought with it anarchy, 
egocentrism, stagnation, a peculiar type of mania grandiosa, and 
an almost oriental kind of isolation. The number of foreign 
students decreased at the Academy, and ties with Europe 
disintegrated. This intellectual decline was followed by a decline in 
linguistic style: as the Baroque degenerated, a pomposity and a 
verbosity devoid of meaning became the mode. The dialogue 
between Vilnius and Protestant Tartu (Dorpat) University, founded 
in 1632, could have influenced the entire history of the Baltic 
region; unfortunately it was never initiated under the circumstan- 
ces. 

The Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth became involved in 
long, difficult wars with Sweden, followed by an invasion by 
Moscow. In 1655, the army of Czar Alexis occupied Vilnius and 
inflicted considerable damage; the Academy was also burned and 
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devastated. Some students left the city and reached the universities 
of Bohemia, Austria, and Germany. The beginning of the 18th 
century saw a new wave of misfortunes: attacks by Swedes, 
Russians and Saxons, famine, plague and incessant fires. For all 
these reasons cultural activity in Vilnius and Lithuania barely 
vegetated for almost a century (1655-1741): it was limited to 
rebuilding destroyed property, and preserving achievements 
already attained. Student discipline also suffered. There were 
strikes and other excesses. In 1665, several students joined a group 
of anti-Semites preparing a pogrom in Vilnius (for which, by the 
way, they were summarily expelled from the Academy}. Even more 
scandalous was the attack on a Calvinist prayer house by some 
Academy students — they razed the building to its foundations. 


The number of students at this time was perhaps eight hundred. 
This is no small number considering that, for example, Moscow 
University, even in the mid-eighteen century, had only 50 students. 
However, the level of teaching and student scholarship left much 
to be desired. 

After 1741, the Jesuit Academy underwent a reorientation and a 
rebirth. During this period, Jesuit intellectual life intensified 
throughout the world: there was a tendency to study natural 
sciences and to apply more modern experimental methods. A 
contributing factor was the rivalry with the Piarist Order, which 
began to establish their own schools in Lithuania starting in 1726. 
The Piarists employed a more modern educational methodology ir 
the schools, and this forced the Jesuits to try harder. After 1730, the 
Academy introduced French, and later German, and in about 1750, 
the history and geography lectures were introduced. There were 
improvements in classical language studies as well. In addition to 
scholastic philosophy, modern philosophy gained prominence. 
The Samogitian, Benediktas DobSevicius (Dobszewicz), published a 
work in 1761, Praelectiones Logicae, in which he discussed 
Descartes, Bacon, Locke, not avoiding Leibnitz or Ch. Wolff. 
Probably of more significance, however, was the Logika (1769) of 
Kazimieras Narbutas (Narbutt). Written in Polish, it reflected the 
ideas of the encyclopaedists and the Enlightenment. 

Due to historic misfortunes, trade developed slowly, so the 
main stimulus of exact and natural sciences was lacking. Neverthe- 
less, in the 18th century, as part of the process of modernization 
and secularization, psychology, mathematics, and physics branched 
away from philosophy. By the second half of the 18th century, the 
Academy’s course in physics could rival any in Europe: the 
students of Vilnius were well acquainted not only with Copernicus, 
Newton, and Huygens, but also, e.g., with the dynamic atomism of 
Rudjer Josip Boscovich, which supposedly contained some 
foresights of the theory of relativity. Tomas Zebrauskas {(Zebrows- 
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ki), a mathematician and architect from Samogitia, established an 
observatory at the Academy in 1753, whose building he planned 
himself. Soon a separate 600-volume library was founded there. 
The observatory in Vilnius, whose buildings and some instruments 
are still extant, is one of the oldest in Europe. The work of 
Zebrauskas was carried on by Martynas Pocobutas (Poczobutt), 
who reorganized and modernized the observatory; he received 
the title of King’s Astronomer, became a member of the British 
Royal Academy of Science, and a corresponding member of the 
French Academy of Sciences. Besides many valuable astronomic 
(especially of Mercury) observations, Pocobutas established the 
geographic coordinates of Vilnius and other areas of Lithuania. He 
was rector from 1780 to 1799. These years already belong to a new 
period in the history of Vilnius University, when its very name was 
changed: Vilnius Academy became the Schola Princeps Magni 
Ducatus Lithuaniae. 


SCHOLA PRINCEPS MAGNI DUCATUS LITHUANIAE 


The new period in the life of the University only reaffirmed the 
course of secularization and modernization, which had begun in 
1741. The process, however, was not without drama. Because of 
their missionary zeal, the Jesuits always had numerous enemies; in 
the age of enlightened despots, the very existence of Jesuit Order 
became precartous. in 1759, the order was banned in Portugal, in 
1764 in France, and in 1768 in Spain, Sicily and Naples. Finally Pope 
Clement XIV in his breve, “Dominus ac Redemptor” (July 21, 1773), 
abolished the order completely. On September 10th of the same year 
this news reached the Diet of the Polish-Lithuanian Common- 
wealth. 

The abolishment of the order, which may be viewed as a 
prelude to the French Revolution, coincided with some essential 
changes in the life of the dual Commonwealth. The matter of 
reform had long been fomenting in Lithuania and Poland. But 
reforms were attempted too late — the state was not able to hold 
on to its independence. It was threatened by the Russian, Prussian, 
and Austrian monarchies, which finally partitioned it. Common 
danger and problems united the nobles of Lithuania and Poland. 
Lithuanian separatism declined in this period, and Polish slowly 
became the dominant language of the higher classes in Lithuania. 
Admittedly, the Academy played a role in this matter. The ideas of 
the Enlightenment, physiocratism, and mercantilism became wide- 
spread. The spirit of democracy, kindred to the ideas of the 
American Revolution, was embraced by some nobles and 
bourgeoisie. Eventually, a leader emerged — he was Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko, a well-known participant in the American War for 
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Independence, of Lithuanian origin. All these events and ideas 
were reflected in the fate of the University of Vilnius. 

At the dissolution of the jesuit Order, the Academy and many 
other schools of the Commonwealth were left without supervision. 
A Commission for National Education of Poland and Lithuania, 
usually called the Educational Commission, was formed in October 
14, 1773, to reorganize the schools. It was headed by Joachim 
Chreptowicz (Chreptavicius), Ignacy Massalski (Masalskis), Adam 
Czartoryski (Cartoriskis) and other Lithuanian and Polish noble- 
men. This was, most likely, the first ministry of education in Europe. 
Although similar commissions were tormed in France, Prussia and 
Austria, their work was of much more limited scope. 


Some of the Jesuits (in addition to those arriving from other 
countries, where the order was dissolved earlier), remained in 
Vilnius and continued their scholarly work. The rector appointed 
by the Educational Commission, Martynas Pocobutas, showed 
unusual administrative skills. The University became a secular 
institution of higher learning (its name was changed in 1781). It had 
two colleges: 1. the physical sciences, where astronomy, mathe- 
matics, natural sciences and medicine were taught, and 2. the 
moral sciences, which included theology, literature, history, and 
law. Philosophy was eliminated, and theology was not of the same 
high caliber as before. Later the following subjects were added: 
architecture, drawing, applied mechanics, and topography. The 
course of study lasted four years. Student ranks were joined by 
poorer nobles, the bourgeoisie, and possibly one or two 
commoners. It is known that lectures were attended by clergy, by 
Lithuanian army officers, and even by barber-surgeons. The Schola 
Princeps supervised the other schools in Lithuania. 


The ex-Jesuits were not prepared to teach mechanics, biology, 
or other new disciplines; specialists in these areas were imported 
from abroad. In 1782-83, clergy made up the entire faculty of the 
Educational Commission schools, but ten years later, 50% were 
laymen. 

Exact and natural sciences progressed most during this period 
in the University, whose teachers were equal to the best professors 
in Europe. Pranas Norvaisa (Narwoysz), from eastern Lithuania, 
became noted in the field of mathematics. He tried to publish a 
special journal in Vilnius, called the “Acta Mathematica.” Norvaisa’s 
biography is typical of the spirit of the age: even though an ex-Je- 
suit, he estranged himself from the Church, and joined a Masonic 
lodge—“The Zealous Lithuanian” (“Gorliwy Litwin’). Among 
other notable mathematicians, there was Tadas Kundzicius (Kund- 
zicz). The study of astronomy, which was supervised by Rector 
Pocobutas himself, was doing particularly well. The new observato- 
ry buildings were completed in 1788. The instruments were made 
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abroad and verified at the Greenwich Observatory. Meteorological 
observations also took place at the observatory in Vilnius. Jozef 
Mickiewicz taught experimental physics for many years. Many 
consider him to be the uncle of the famous Polish poet, Adam 
Mickiewicz; others contend that they only had the same surname. 

“The Father of Botany in Lithuania,’ Frenchman Joannes E. 
Gilibert, established a botanical garden in Vilnius, printed studies 
of zoological observations, and also bequeathed a 3,000-volume 
library to the University. After Gilibert’s departure for his native 
land, the chairman of the faculty of physical sciences became 
Johann Georg Adam Forster, who in 1772-75, took part in the 
James Cook expedition around the world, and who left a valuable 
description of his travels. He is regarded as one of the first early 
evolutionists. After leaving Vilnius, Forster was an active participant 
in the French Revolution, where he perished. He was replaced by a 
native scholar — Stanislovas Bonifacas Jundzilas (Jundzill), who was 
a typical proponent of utilitarian research of nature, and gathered 
much information about Lithuanian flora. Jundzilas expertly 
organized the botanical gardens. He worked in the field of geology 
as well. A Samogitian, Jurgis Pabréza, who was a monk noted for 
his saintly life, also had serious achievements in botany and 
pharmacology. 

Medicine was not studied extensively in the old Vilnius 
Academy. Now it expanded with the help of foreign professors, 
especially the French surgeon, Jacques J. Briotet, and the Italian 
Stefano Bissi (Bisius). Stefano Bissi was the first to perform an 
autopsy in Vilnius and was noted for his treatise, De Mania, 
Melancholia et Plica Polonica. Both of them considerably raised 
the level of medical studies in Vilnius, were not afraid to enter into 
conflict with the more conservative elements of society, and 
educated a generation of local medics. A pioneeer in training 
medical personnel for assisting in birth and delivery in Lithuania 
was the Frenchman, Michel Régnier. 

Drawing, printing, architecture and other fields of art were, as 
far as we know, optional in the Academy; they were aimed at 
developing general education, but were not a part of the scholarly 
curriculum. In the Schola Princeps, however, separate chairs in art 
and architecture were established. At first, architecture was taught 
by the Freemason Martin Knackfus, the first to propagate 
principles of Classicism in Baroque Vilnius. He was later replaced 
by Laurynas Stuoka-Gucevicius (Gucewicz), descended from serfs 
in northern Lithuania. Stuoka-Gucevicius is thought to be one of 
the foremost Neo-Classical architects not only in the Polish-Lith- 
uanian Commonwealth, but in the whole world. His City Hall and 
Cathedral are considered among the finest structures in Vilnius. 
Painting was taught by Pranci$kus Smuglevicius (Smuglewicz), also 
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a Classicist, and a schoolmate and rival of Jacques Louis David. His 
disciples formed a creative group, which later acquired the name 
of the Vilnius School of Art. 

Heading the moral sciences faculty was the theologian and 
jurist, formerly belonging to the Piarist order, Jeronimas Stroinovs- 
kis (Strojnowski), who succeeded Pocobutas as rector and later 
became the bishop of Vilnius. He was one of the leading 
physiocrats of Lithuania and Poland, as well as statesman, who 
assisted in preparing the civil and criminal code of Lithuania. His 
book, Treatise on Natural and Political Laws, Economy and the Law 
of Nations, of 1785, had five editions and was popular in many 
countries, far from Lithuania. History was taught in spirit of 
Enlightenment by Tomasz Hussarzewski, and poetics by Filip 
Golanski from Cracow. 

Many of these scholars continued their academic work: in the 
later period of the University, when Lithuania and Poland lost their 
independence. 

Efforts to reform the state were strangled by foreign interven- 
tion. This resulted in the revolt of 1794, led by Kosciuszko. 
Vilnius University played a part in these events: revolutionary 
pamphlets (also in Lithuanian} were printed by the University 
press, and some students and professors, including Knackfus and 
Stuoka-Gucevicius, joined the insurgent ranks. After the revolt was 
defeated, the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth was partitioned 
for the third and final time in 1795. {A repetition of sorts took 
place after a century and a half, in 1939-40, when both - 
countries were divided by Hitler and Stalin.). 

Lithuania and Vilnius fell to Czarist Russia. In 1797, two years 
after Lithuania’s incorporation into Russia, the University received 
a new statute. The name of Lithuania disappeared from its title. 
Now it was called Schola Princeps Vilnensis. Russian was added to 
the curriculum. On the other hand, Polish had almost replaced 
Latin. The right of overseeing the whole of Lithuania’s educational 
system was revoked, and academic freedom and autonomy were 
limited. Soon, however, the fate of the University took an 
unexpected turn, and it entered one of its most important periods. 
That this should happen during a period of occupation seems most 
illogical; however, it was determined by the unique political and 
cultural conditions of the times. 


IMPERATORIA UNIVERSITAS VILNENSIS 


Czar Alexander I, one of the few intellectual and liberal Russian 
emperors, understood that reforms were needed. His period of 
rule was marked by the Europeanization and cultural growth of 
Russia. In many ways, Russia reached a level in the early 19th 
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century, which later on was no longer attainable. This situation — 
at least for a while — proved beneficial for Lithuania as well. 

In 1802-03, the Czar instituted empire-wide educational 
reform, basing his decisions, in part, on the experience of the 
Educational Commission. On April 16, 1803, the Schola Princeps 
Vilnensis became the Vilnius Imperial University (Imperatoria 
Universitas Vilnensis). This act guaranteed “the existence for all 
time of the ancient University of Vilnius, founded in 1578, renewed 
in 1781, equaling the most enlightened nations of Europe in the 
level of scholarship.” The University again enjoyed some measure 
of autonomy and legal immunity. It was assigned three responsibil- 
ities: educational research, teaching, and supervising the schools in 
Vilnius’ district. This district was made up of eight administrative 
provinces, including not only Lithuania, but White Russia and a 
large part of the Ukraine. These areas had about 9 million 
inhabitants. 

The University statute was used as an example to other 
universities being founded in the Russian Empire — those at 
Kazan, Kharkov, and St. Petersburg. The liberal Polish magnate, 
Duke Adam Czartoryski, was designated the supervisor for 
education for the Vilnius province. Being a personal friend of the 
Czar, he also had considerable influence with him. He continued in 
his supervisory duties until 1823. 

The University had four faculties: 1. physics-mathematics, 2. 
medicine, 3. moral and political sciences, 4. literature and the fine 
arts. There was a botanical garden, a museum of anatomy, a 
zoological collection, clinics and laboratories of physics and 
chemistry. A seminary and a library of over 60,000 volumes 
completed the University complex. 


The number of students increased from 290 (1804) to 1,321 
(1830). In this respect, the University was the biggest in the Empire: 
some years it was attended by more students than all the other 
universities combined. There were 32 chairs and 55 subjects 
taught. The salaries were lower than elsewhere (for example, up to 
five times lower than at Tartu University, which was financially 
supported by German barons of the Baltic region). However, the 
University attracted numerous scholars of note because of its 
ancient heritage and traditions and the cultural environment of 
Vilnius. Some were encouraged by a sense of patriotic duty as well. 
The university had educational ties with Vienna, Géttingen, Hei- 
delberg, Leipzig, Halle, Jena, as well as with the universities of 
France, England, Italy, and Russia. 

Until 1823, the University, headed by bright and energetic 
rectors — the aforementioned Jeronimas Stroinovskis (Strojnows- 
ki), then Jan Sniadecki and Szymon Malewski — matured and 
grew. Its activities were temporarily interrupted by Napoleon’s 
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invasion of Russia in 1812. The years 1814 to 1823 are considered 
“the Golden Age” of the University. This was a time of liberalism 
and nationalism. The University became the center of Polish 
patriotism and culture; according to the Polish scholar and 
statesman of the era, Stanislaw Staszic, “if the light had not come 
on in Wilno, it would have gone out in all of Poland.” Here 
attempts were made for understanding the reasons for the fall of 
the dual Commonwealth; here the effort and hope for reestablish- 
ing independence were concentrated. Polish Romanticism was 
born here — a concept which had Lithuanian roots and universal 
meaning. A few notable University alumni, having perceived their 
patriotic duty, made Vilnius and the University known for all time. 
The University was not only a leader of a national, religious and 
literary rebirth, but it also contributed significantly to scholarship 
and gave the country specialists in several areas. 


As far as Lithuanian culture was concerned, the University’s role 
was rather ambivalent. The University Polonized Lithuanian 
nobility and townspeople, and therefore diminished the weight of 
the ethnic Lithuanian culture. However, the goal of achieving 
independence was common to Lithuanians, Poles, and to the 
people of other origin. Romanticism encouraged an interest in 
Lithuanian folklore, language, and customs. It also encouraged the 
creation of a Lithuanian literature. It was here at the University, 
and under its influence, that the Lithuanian (and on a smaller scale, 
White Russian) nationalism was born, which was to spread and 
flower at the end of the 19th and beginning of the 20th century. 
Great Polish scholars and poets, who popularized Lithuania's name 
and traditions, were and are still considered as treasure of both 
nations. Both Lithuania and Poland can and should remember the 
“Golden Age” of Vilnius University as a page shared in their 
histories. 

Mathematics and the natural sciences occupied a prominent 
place for many years at the Schola Princeps. After 1803, they 
enjoyed a considerable authority as well. In the development of 
mathematics in Lithuania, some noted names were the Samogitian 
Zakarijas Nieméevskis (Niemczewski), who also contributed in 
Lithuanian studies, and especially Zigmantas Revkovskis (Rewkows- 
ki) from Vilnius, an expert in the theory of probability. The most 
famous physicist was Feliks Drzewinski from Wolyn. Of special 
significance to the cultural development of Vilnius was the arrival 
from Poland of two brothers — Jan Sniadecki and Jedrze;j 
Sniadecki. The former was a mathematician, astronomer, geo- 
grapher, philosopher, a pupil of Laplace and Hershel, who 
propagated empirical and almost positivist views. He was also 
embroiled in a bitter polemic with Kant. He headed the 
observatory, and for a while — the whole University, significantly 
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raising the level of scholarship. The younger brother, Jedrzej 
Sniadecki, worked in chemistry, biology and medicine, referring 
the progress in these areas in Europe, and often volunteering his 
own research. His book, Theory of Living Things (Teoria jestestw 
organicznych, 1804-38), translated into German and French, was 
especially innovative. He also expressed himself in the fields of 
education, journalism and satire — in a word, he was a typical 
product of the Enlightenment. 

Biology was represented by two early evolutionists — Cuvier’s 
pupil, Ludwig Heinrich Bojanus, one of the founders of compara- 
tive anatomy, and Lamarck’s pupil, Eduard L. Eichwald. The latter 
outlined Darwinistic theories about thirty years before Darwin in 
his book, Zoologia Specialis (1828-31). Vilnius was also the site of 
the first chair in agriculture in all of Europe. 

The faculty of medicine, with its clinics and institutes, was the 
leading one in the Empire and served as an example to the 
equivalent schools in Russia and Poland. Its virtual founder was the 
famous therapist, Johann P. Frank, who also was associated with 
the universities of Vienna and Gottingen. His son Joseph Frank, 
who continued the father’s work, left a 15-volume opus: Praxeos 
Medicinae Universae Praecepta (Practical Advice in Medicine, 
1821-43), plus some interesting memoirs of his age. Both of them 
created a virtual “Frankian” school of medicine in Lithuania. The 
poet Slowacki’s stepfather, August Bécu, also worked in medicine, 
although he is better known for his ambivalent role during the 
period of repressions which took place in 1823. 

Even though all the rectors supported the faculties of natural 
sciences, frequently forgetting the humanities, it was the latter 
which had a decisive influence on the spiritual atmosphere of the 
time and an important role in the history of Lithuania and Poland. 

Philosophy, once banished from the Schola Princeps, was 
reinstated after the 1803 reforms. The philosophy professors were 
known for their high quality of scholarship: Johannes Heinrich 
Abicht, a disciple of Kant, Aniol Dowgird (Daugirdas), a Kant critic, 
and a disciple of Schelling — Jozef Goluchowski. The University 
student, and later, professor Joachim Lelewel, a radical proponent 
of Polish independence, was known throughout Europe. History 
was also taught by Ignacy Onacewicz, the first to introduce the 
history of Lithuania into the University curriculum. Professors 
Ignacy Danilowicz and Jozef Jaroszewicz taught law and earned a 
reputation as historians: the former studied and published early 
Lithuanian laws and annals, the latter authored a three-volume 
history of Lithuanian civilization. 

As was mentioned previously, architecture and art were also 
taught at the University. The professorship ranged from Karol 
Podczaszynski, whose modest works ended the Neéo-Classical 
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period in Lithuania, to Jan Rustem, a Greek from Turkey, whose 
works could be classified with the best early 19th century European 
painting. Rustem’s works guaranteed the originality of the Vilnius 
School of Art. Incidentally, one of Rustem’s pupils in Vilnius was 
the sixteen-year old Taras Shevchenko, a talented artist and the 
most famous poet of the Ukraine. Casimir Jelski (Jelskis} from 
Vilnius taught sculpture, and the Englishman Joseph Saunders 
taught graphics. Vilnius University art department was not only 
involved with developing artistic talent, but was concerned with 
the cultural life of the country as a whole. 


In the faculty of literature and fine arts, classical philology had a 
primary role, headed by the noted Professor Gottfried Ernest 
Groddeck. He was the faculty dean and the head librarian of the 
University. Groddeck prepared some fine philologists and biblio- 
graphers. His assistant Aleksandr Bohatkiewicz, in fact, taught the 
first bibliography course in the Empire. In addition, about one 
hundred Lithuanian and Polish writers developed under Grod- 
deck’s tutelage. Slavic philology was less distinguished; neverthe- 
less, the Russian language and literature professor, lvan Lobojko, 
was rather esteemed in the community of Vilnius. He was 
interested in Lithuanian studies and had close ties with learned 
Lithuanians. There was no separate department of Polish studies at 
the University. Polish language and literature were studied in 
connection with rhetoric and poetry. These were taught by 
Euzebiusz Slowacki (the poet’s father), and upon his death, by 
leon Borowski, whose lectures influenced more than one future 
Lithuanian and Polish writer. English, French, German, and Italian 
languages were also taught. The latter was the most popular of all, 
probably because of the considerably large Italian community in 
Vilnius. A department of Oriental languages was planned, but 
never instituted. However, Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian were 
taught at the University, and some alumni became famous 
Orientalists. 

The University librarian Casimir Kontrym (Kantrimas), in 1822, 
suggested the establishment of a chair in Lithuanian language, 
since Lithuanian had always been taught in Koenigsberg, and the 
local Latvian and Estonian languages were part of the curriculum at 
Tartu (Dorpat). It would have seemed natural for Lithuanian to be 
taught in the capital city’s institution of higher learning. But 
Kontrym’s idea did not achieve results. What’s more, during this 
period, Lithuanian language was not a part of any school 
curriculum in Lithuania. Polish finally became the dominant 
language at the University (only dissertations were still written in 
Latin). Unlike the old Academy, the University had almost no 
professors who stressed their Lithuanian background, no books in 
Lithuanian were printed at this time. Nevertheless, Lithuanian 
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traditions and language were not foreign to the University. Interest 
in Lithuanian studies was spurred by Romanticism, by the 
beginnings of comparative historical linguistics, and finally, by the 
Lithuanian (Samogitian) national movement. 

The liberal and democratic ideas, which spread across Europe 
after the Napoleonic Wars, reverberated loudly in Vilnius. Still alive 
too, were the echoes of KoSciuszko’s rebellion. Under the 
circumstances, the University of Vilnius — the center of intense 
scholarship, Western culture, and revolutionary moods — became 
a dangerous enclave in the feudal Russian Empire. Its influence 
could easily transfer to the Ukraine and Russia itself. In truth, it had 
already done so: one may discern a certain influence by Vilnius 
University, e.g., even in the Decembrists’ rebellion of 1825. The last 
years of Alexander I’s reign were notably more conservative than 
the first. They were followed by the truly tyrannical regime of Czar 
Nicholas | — “a thirty-years war with civilization and reason,” 
according to a Russian émigré, Dolgorukov. The repressions 
applied to the University at this time resulted in its eventual 
decline. 


Secret student societies, which were active at the University of 
Vilnius, left an imprint in the cultural history of Lithuania and 
Poland. In 1817, apparently under the influence of the Freemasons, 
the Society of Philomaths was founded; a more encompassing, but 
related group — the Philarets — emerged in 1820. They were to be 
societies for self-enlightenment, for bringing education to the 
commoners, but at least some of their members had deeper 
patriotic goals, In 1823, members of both societies were arrested. 
Three received jail sentences, and eighteen were deported to 
Russia. Czartoryski, who then resigned, was replaced by another 
associate of Alexander | — Senator Nikolai Novosiltsev, who was 
far from any kind of liberal. The petty Waclaw Pelikan became 
rector, Shortly before the secret student societies were crushed, 
Masonic lodges were declared illegal. The same fate awaited the 
“Szubrawcy’ or “Naughty Ones” group, which was pledged to 
correct society’s faults through humor and satire. 

Laws and regulations governing the University changed 
significantly: surveillance, “interrogation, and control were 
begun, a stricter student code was instituted, and Russian replaced 
Polish as the administrative language. Professors ideologically close 
to the Philomaths (Lelewel, Danilowicz, Goluchowski, Kontrym, 
and later, Onacewicz) were dismissed from the University. The 
revolution of 1830-31 only confirmed the suspicion that Vilnius 
University is opposed to the Czar and the occupation; that it 
radiates a way of thinking “unsuitable” to the Russian Empire. 
During the revolt, students in large numbers joined the rebels in 
the capital’s countryside; several hundred formed a separate 
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academic group of insurgents. After the revolt was quelled, there 
came a new wave of repressions. Authorities demanded a 
description of the political views of every professor, from Rector 
Pelikan. The percent of “unreliable” professors (and of course, 
students) proved to be too high. 


On May 1, 1832, by special decree Czar Nicholas | closed the 
University of Vilnius. Student participation in the revolt was used 
more as a pretext: the government of Czarist Russia would have 
had to liquidate a center of dangerous ideas — sooner or later. 

This was how a famous East European center of scholarship was 
crushed. Its functioning was interrupted for eighty-six years. It 
was a momentous blow to Vilnius and the whole of Lithuania: the 
University had formed the intellectual, and even the political life of 
the entire nation. Its closure would surely lead to an inevitable 
provincialism of city and state. However, several thousand 
University alumni dispersed throughout Lithuania and the territo- 
ries of the former Duchy, continued their mission — to spread 
education, and the ideals of patriotism and democracy. Their 
influence was felt for many a decade, and some of their names are 
recalled even now. 

Among these notables, we find two who entered the ranks of 
world literature — the poets Adam Mickiewicz and_ Juliusz 
Slowacki. They became authors while attending the University. 
Perhaps the most famous name associated with the University for 
all of its four centuries of life is that of Mickiewicz. Involved in the 
Philomath case, he was deported to Russia, and never returned to 
Vilnius. He immortalized this case in his work, and gave it symbolic 
value. Even now, after a hundred and fifty years, his drama about 
the Philomaths — ‘“‘Forefathers’ Eve” — is influencing the history of 
Poland and Eastern Europe. The works of Mickiewicz, dedicated to 
Vilnius and Lithuania, encouraged Polish as well as Lithuanian 
national identity: they belong to both nations. To a lesser degree, 
this was true of Slowacki, his contemporary and poetic rival, whose 
influence on modern Polish literature is as great as that of 
Mickiewicz. There were other Polish writers at the University, 
belonging to the so-called “Lithuanian School” — Jézef Ignacy 
Kraszewski, lgnacy Chodzko. 

Most of the Polish students at the University of Vilnius thought 
of themselves as gente Lituani, natione Poloni: they were proud of 
their Lithuanian origin, but were patriots of a united Polish-Lithua- 
nian state — they spoke and wrote strictly in Polish. Alongside this 
group, there existed others at the University, to whom the future 
of Lithuania belonged — those who viewed themselves as Lituani 
gente et natione. They made up a rather strong Samogitian 
current, even though they were not as well known as the 
Philomaths. Some of these educators and writers, masters and 
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proponents of the Lithuanian language, are worthy of mention. At 
the center of the Samogitian movement probably was Simonas 
Stanevicius, known for his fables and the ode, “Honor of the 
Samogitians,’’ which successfully expressed the spirit of the 
University and of the times. Simonas Daukantas, who had some ties 
with the Philomaths, became the first Lithuanian historian and a 
noteworthy prose writer. Motiejus Valancius, who studied theol- 
ogy at the University, later became Bishop in Samogitia. He was a 
writer, a community leader, and one of the first advocates of 
Lithuanian nationalism. Silvestras Validnas was a poet of note, 
Kajetonas Nezabitauskas, a bibliographer, and Liudvikas Jucevicius 
(Jucewicz), an ethnographer. Teodor Narbutt, a historian writing in 
Polish, may be associated with this group. 

University alumni were active not only in their own country. 
Many of those, who left Lithuania on their own or aS was more 
often the case, were exiled, served well in other countries. Adam 
Mickiewicz and Aleksander Chodzko taught at the College de 
France. Ignas Domeika (Domeyko) arrived in Chile and headed 
Santiago University there. He founded the first Chilean mining 
school, and using Lithuania as a model, reformed the educational 
system of the entire country. A mountan, Cerreo Domeyko, and a 
town, Puerto Domeyko, are named after him. Another former 
student of Vilnius University, Father H. M. Ryllo (Ryla), founded a 
French university in Beirut, Lebanon, and was its rector. }. 
Chodzko, finding himself in the Caucasus, performed the world’s 
first triangulation of a mountainous region, and was one of the first 
to climb Mount Ararat. A close friend of Mickiewicz, Tomasz Zan, 
achieved notable work in geology and geography in the Urals and 
Siberia. J6zef Kowalewski and Jozef Sekowski became famous 
travelers and orientalists (the latter — also a Russian writer). It is 
impossible to enumerate al] such accomplishments. 


AFTER THE CLOSURE OF THE UNIVERSITY 


Only two faculties remained after the University was closed — 
medicine and theology. The first became the Academy of 
Medicine (Caesarea Medico-Chirurgica Academia Vilnensis), and 
the second, the Theological Academy (Academia Caesarea 
Romano Catholica Ecclesiastica). The observatory remained, but 
under the direction of St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences. A large 
part of the University library and other valuables went to the new 
Russian university at Kiev, which was established in 1834, as a sort 
of heir to the University of Vilnius. ? 

The Academy of Medicine, which prepared physicians, 
veterinarians, pharmacists, and mid-wives, continued to be the 
best school of its kind in the Empire. However, in 1842, it too was 
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closed because of its “unsuitable attitudes,” and its students were 
dispersed throughout Russian universities. Most scholastic equip- 
ment also found its way to Kiev. The Theological Academy was 
moved to St. Petersburg in 1844. There, until 1917, it played an 
important role in the rebirth of Lithuanian nationalism; however, 
this period in its history has only a distant, indirect relationship 
with Vilnius University. The observatory, having accomplished 
many useful projects (for example, the first regular photographic 
solar observations were organized there), was finally closed in 
1882, 


Because there remained no more access to higher education in 
Vilnius, Lithuanians and other inhabitants of Lithuania went to 
study in Moscow, St. Petersburg, Tartu, Kiev, Kharkov, Kazan, 
Warsaw. Some reached the universities in Western Europe and the 
United States. At the end of the nineteenth century, in many 
Russian universities (especially in Moscow), there was much 
Lithuanian cultural activity. Efforts to re-establish higher education 
in Lithuania’s capital city continued for almost a hundred years. 
Between the numerous projects, there occurred some queer and 
sinister ones. After the 1863 revolt, a project to reopen the 
University was proposed by Mikhail Muraviev, who had put down 
the rebellion and was known as the “Hangman.” University 
planned by him was to have been strictly Russian and Orthodox. 
This ominous proposal was never implemented. 


After the 1905 revolution, the idea of reestablishing the 
University gained popularity among a wide segment of society. A 
declaration to this effect was issued in December, 1905, by the 
most notable Lithuanians of the time: Aleksandras Dambrauskas- 
JakStas, Jonas Jablonskis, Kazimieras Jaunius, Maironis, Petras 
Vileisis. They were supported by the world-famous linguist Jan 
Baudouin de Courtenay and others. The same idea was discussed 
by the future president of the Republic of Lithuania — Antanas 
Smetona — in his newspaper, “‘Viltis.”’ It was also supported on 
numerous occasions by Americans of Lithuanian origin. 


In 1907, after the founding of the Lithuanian Educational 
Society and the Polish Society of Friends of the Sciences in Vilnius, 
concrete possibilities arose for the rebirth of the University. The 
Lithuanian political conference in Bern, in February 12-14, 1916, 
recognized the reopening of the University as one of the most 
important future tasks. It also stated that the University must serve 
all the inhabitants of Lithuania. More practical solutions were 
begun by the later conferences at Lausanne and Stockholm. 


Concrete chance to reestablish the University occurred in 1918, 
after the fall of the Russian Empire and the defeat of Germany. 
Utilizing a unique historical opportunity, Lithuania again became 
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independent after almost a century and a half. Poland, too, 
regained its independence, and laid claim to Lithuania’s capital, 
Vilnius, where because of historical circumstances, a large Polish 
population existed, with its own cultural traditions. After seizing 
control in Russia, the Communists planned their expansion into 
Lithuanian and Polish territories. In the complex and constantly- 
changing situation, there arose real rivalry for Vilnius University. It 
was reopened three times by three different governments. 

On December 5, 1918, the University was reestablished by the 
Lithuanian National Council. Classes were to start January ist, 1919. 
However, the Red Army invaded Vilnius at this time, and the 
government of Lithuania was forced to move to Kaunas. An 
ephemeral, Communist Lithuanian-White Russian Republic was 
formed in Vilnius, led by the Lithunian Communist, Vincas 
Kapsukas-Mickevicius. He decided to open a “Labor University” 
on March 13, 1919. This project fell through because on April 19, 
1919 the Polish army marched into Vilnius. By the order issued 
August 28, 1919, by Marshal Jézef Pilsudski, the head of the Polish 
government, Vilnius University reopened for the third time. It was 
now named the Stephen Bathory University. 

Pilsudski signed the decree not as the head of the Polish 
government, but only as the commander of the Polish Army. That 
is because Vilnius was not yet incorporated into Poland; Pilsudski 
had some far-reaching plans for a federation, affecting not only 
Lithuania, but White Russia and the Ukraine as well. His plans were 
never realized, however. Occupied Vilnius became a city of a 
Polish province; Lithuania did not recognize the occupation and 
continued to regard Vilnius as its historic and legal capital. Kaunas 
became the temporary capital of the Lithuanian Republic. 

Lithuanian scholars, who moved to Kaunas from Vilnius or had 
arrived from elsewhere, decided to organize a Lithuanian 
university in Kaunas. Its official opening ceremonies took place 
during the fourth anniversary of Lithuania’s independence — 
February 16, 1922. Some years later, in 1930, it was named Vytautas 
the Great University. 

In this way Vilnius University was essentially split in two — the 
Polish one in Vilnius, and the Lithuanian one in Kaunas. There was 
almost no contact between the two, since during the period 
between the wars, both countries regarded each other with 
hostility because of Vilnius, and had no diplomatic relations. 
Nevertheless, in their own ways, both Stephen Bathory and 
Vytautas the Great universities continued the traditions of the 
ancient Academy and the Imperial University. It should be noted 
here, that from the 16th to the 19th century, there was an essential 
duality within the University — it embraced both Polish and 
Lithuanian currents. Both Universities have left some notable and 
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worthwhile accomplishments. In spite of nationalistic disharmony 
and disagreements, the legacy of the old University of Vilnius 
should not divide, but promote mutual understanding and respect 
between the two nations. 


STEPHEN BATHORY UNIVERSITY 


Stephen Bathory University began to function normally in 1921, 
when war-time activities ceased between Poland, Lithuania and 
Communist Russia. It functioned for almost twenty years — until 
the beginning of the Second World War. Being a strictly Polish 
institution, it contributed significantly to Polish cultural life. The 
University’s influence in Poland, and through it in other countries, 
is felt even today. However, the Stephen Bathory University had 
very little contact with local Lithuanian culture. In Vilnius and its 
environs, a chauvinistic, repressive type of Polonization dominat- 
ed, which especially gained strength after the death of Pilsudski in 
1935. The University did not negate this spirit and sometimes even 
reinforced it. 

Stephen Bathory University had six faculties: 1. humanities, 2. 
theology, 3. law and social sciences, 4. mathematics — natural 
sciences, 5. medicine, and 6. art. !n 1938, the school of agriculture 
was opened. During the latter years of the University’s existence in 
1937-38, teaching personnel numbered 392 persons, and the 
student body consisted of 3,110 persons. It was the smallest 
number of students in Poland (for example, the universities at 
Cracow and Lwow had twice as many students). Most of the 
students were Polish; Lithuanians made up only 2.7%, even though 
their number was proportionately larger among the inhabitants of 
Vilnius and its district. 

Numerous scholars of international repute taught at the 
University. This status was attained by some University alumni also. 
Among the first to be mentioned, should be Professor Marian 
Zdziechowski, Rector from 1925-27, knowledgeable in Russian 
religious thought and, in general, one of the most notable Polish 
intellectuals. Philosophy was taught by a scholar of Plato, and one 
of the founders of mathematical stylistics — Wincenty Lutoslawski. 
Stanislaw Pigén and Manfred Kridl taught Polish language and 
literature. A professor of political economy, Wladyslaw Zawadzki, 
worked to develop a new discipline — econometrics. Professor 
Wlodzimierz Godlowski achieved his reputation in brain research. 
A University graduate, docent Henryk Niewodniczanski, the first to 
prove the existence of magnetic bipolar radiation, later worked in 
Cambridge with Lord Rutherford, and was the director of the 
Polish Institute of Atomic Physics after the war. 
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Some University specialists devoted their time to the broader 
(as well as more specific) aspects of Lithuanian studies. Stefan 
Ehrenkreutz taught a course in Lithuanian historical law, emphasiz- 
ing especially the Lithuanian Statute. Jan Adamus tried ‘to research 
Lithuanian common law during pagan times. Henryk Lowmianski 
and Stanislaw Zajaczkowski accomplished some studies in Lithuani- 
an history. The former published a two-volume book about the 
beginnings of the Lithuanian state, and the latter was especially 
interested in the past of the Jotvingians. The linguist Jan Otrebski 
lectured in Lithuanian language and left a study about the dialect of 
Tverecius. After the Second Worid War, he published a three- 
volume Lithuanian grammar in Poland. One of his students, Jan 
Safarewicz, has also written significant works in Baltic and 
Lithuanian studies. Cezaria Ehrenkreutzowa and Maria 
Znamierowska-Prufferowa researched the ethnography of Vilnius 
district. 

The achievements of the faculty of art deserve a special 
mention. This faculty tried to continue in the best traditions of the 
Vilnius School of Art. The head of the faculty was the famous artist- 
impressionist Ferdynand Ruszczyc. Architecture was taught by 
Juliusz Klos, and Marian Morelowski deserves particular 
mention for work in the history of the art and architecture of 
Vilnius. Members of the art department restored and decorated 
the buildings of the University, which from that time were thought 
of as architectural monuments. Thanks to them, new buildings 
were added as well. 

Throughout its existence, Stephen Bathory University prepared 
7,500 publications in various languages. Just like the Imperial 
University, it contributed much not only to scholarship, but also to 
Polish literature: an entire generation of young writers grew up 
there. Of exceptional importance to the development of Polish 
literature was the group calling itself, with the Lithuanian name, 
,Zagary.” 

The University library grew at this time to include 600,000 
volumes, It accumulated many manuscripts about the history of the 
country, and of the University itself, selected and augmented 
works published in Vilnius, and formed a unique cartographic 
collection. Most of these treasures survive today. 

Unfortunately, as even Polish historians admit (Prof. Stanislaw 
Swianiewicz), the true Philaretic atmosphere was not reborn at 
Stephen Bathory University, even though it was frequently alluded 
to at various academic ceremonies. The University never became 
the center of brotherhood for the various nationalities living in 
Vilnius. Lithuanians (and White Russians, as well} in the Poland of 
that time were looked upon as second-class citizens, doomed to 
the eventual loss of their national identities. Just before the Second 
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World War, there were some anti-Semitic incidents at the 
University because of which Rector Wladyslaw Marian Jakowicki 
resigned in protest. 

As early as 1929, efforts were made to institute a chair in 
Lithuanian philology, but the Polish government would not allot 
the necessary funds, and it remained unfilled. it was thought that 
the Norwegian, Christian Stang and the aforementioned Pole, Jan 
Otrebski, were to become its chairmen. 

Incidentally, several Lithuanians graduated from the University 
— physicians, ethnographers, geologists, artists and others, who 
later joined the cultural life of Lithuania. 


VYTAUTAS THE GREAT UNIVERSITY 


Meanwhile, the life of Kaunas University took a different turn. 
This was the most important intellectual center of the independent 
Republic of Lithuania, the embodiment of its hopes and prestige. 
For the first time in the country’s history, higher education was 
conducted in Lithuanian. Engaging the best Lithuanian scientists 
and intellectuals, as well as some foreigners and Russian émigrés, 
the University in Kaunas prepared specialists in various cultural 
fields. It formed the new Lithuanian intelligentsia. During later 
historic upheavals, this group performed honorably, preserving 
Lithuanian art and science. Some of them perished under the 
repressions of totalitarian regimes; some were dispersed through- 
out the world (sometimes joining the staff of foreign universities), 
and a few remained in Lithuania. Nevertheless, Vytautas the Great 
University wove significant strands into the traditions of Vilnius 
University. The history of the University in Kaunas is almost the 
equivalent to the intellectual history of independent Lithuania. 

Just like the Stephen Bathory University, Vytautas the Great 
University had six schools or faculties: 1. theology-philosophy, 2. 
humanities, 3. law, 4..mathematics — natural sciences, 5. medicine, 
6. technical studies. A faculty of protestant theology opened in 
1925, but was closed by 1936, due to lack of students. 

The University started work in two buildings, which soon 
became insufficient. A new building was inaugurated in 1926; in 
1931, the Physics and Chemistry Institute was opened, in 1932 — 
the new School of Medicine, and in 1937-40 — the large and 
modern Medical Building. Having started from nothing, the 
University became a landmark in Kaunas, even from the 
architectural point of view. 

In 1937, there were 490 people on the faculty, and the students 
numbered 3,000 (in 1932, the University had the largest number of 
students — 4,553). Approximately 75% of these were Lithuanians; 
there were also some Jews, Russians, Poles, and Germans. About 
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half of the student body had arrived from the countryside. During 
the years 1922-40, the University graduated 3,790 persons, most of 
them physicians, lawyers, economists and teachers. Numerous 
student organizations with differing ideologies were active: 
ateitininkai (Catholics), neolituanai (nationalists), varpininkai 
(populist front), Zaizdrininkai and auésrininkai (leftists). There were 
also some Communists acting in secret. The University became a 
workshop for Lithuanian scholarship as well as politics. 


The University was autonomous during the first eight years of 
life. Under the statute of 1930, the authoritarian government of 
Lithuania had somewhat restricted this autonomy, and it was 
further decreased in 1937. In spite of this, until the end of 
Lithuania’s independence, the University remained a sufficiently 
free center of thought and education — an _ institution of 
democratic ideals. 

The greatest achievements of Vytautas the Great University 
were probably in the field of Lithuanian studies — in the language, 
folklore, literature, and history of the country. The most famous 
Lithuanian linguists worked there — Kazimieras Baga, a scholar 
noted in all of Europe for his Indoeuropean and Baltic studies; 
Jonas Jablonskis, the creator of a standard Lithuanian language; 
lexicographer Juozas Balcikonis; Pranas Skardzius, Antanas Salys — 
young Baltists; and also the foreigners Ernst Fraenkel and Alfred 
Senn. Lithuanian literature was taught by the best authors in the 
country (Maironis, Vaizgantas, Vincas Mykolaitis-Putinas) and the 
scholars Mykolas Birziska, Juozas Ambrazevicius-Brazaitis, Vincas 
Macitinas. The writers Vincas Kréve, Balys Sruoga, Juozas Albinas 
Herbaciauskas worked in the Slavic philology field. As is evident, a 
large percentage of the teaching staff were writers; moreover, 
practically the entire young literary generation of Lithuania 
attended or graduated from the University. 


Classical languages were taught by Vladimiras Silkarskis, 
Merkelis Raékauskas and others; German studies by Horst Engert, 
Joseph Ehret; Romance studies by Vladas Dubas, Raymond 
Schmittlein; English studies by Pranas Augustaitis; Semitology by 
Nachman Schapiro, and Egyptology by Marija Rudzinskaite-Arci- 
maviciene. 

Philosophy was taught in two faculties — the theology-philoso- 
phy and the humanities. Some noted professors were Pranas 
Dovydaitis, Stasys Salkauskis, Vosylius Sezemanas and Izidorius 
Tamoiaitis. The first two belonged to the Thomist and Neo-Thomist 
school, while the latter were more oriented toward phenomenol- 
ogy. It is interesting to note that Greek philosophy, namely Plato, 
was taught at one time by the most famous political figure in 
Lithuania — Antanas Smetona, the Republic’s President in 1919-20 
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and 1926-40, Another well-known politician, Augustinas Voldema- 
ras, worked for a time in the field of history. 

History was taught by Jonas Yéas, ivan Lappo, Petras Klimas, 
Ignas Jonynas, and later by Zenonas lvinskis, Adolfas Sapoka and 
others trained at the University. Most of them studied the political 
history of ancient Lithuania, and published several valuable works 
on the subject, establishing an entire school of historiographers. 
Augustinas Janulaitis, Konstantinas Jablonskis pursued studies in 
Lithuania’s state, judicial and economic history. tn the fields of 
folklore, ethnology and cultural anthropology we find Jonas Balys, 
Juozas BaldZius and others. Jonas Puzinas was a noted archeologist. 
Some important work in medieval cultural history was done by Lev 
Karsavin, a Russian émigré, who learned Lithuanian fluently, and 
joined in the intellectual life of the country. 

The foundations of experimental psychology were laid by 
Professor Jonas Vabalas-Gudaitis. 

The most notable personalities in law were the long-time 
Rector, Mykolas Roemeris, as well as Petras Leonas, Simonas 
Bieliackinas. Economics was taught by Petras Salcius, Vladas 
Jurgutis, Albinas Rimka. Several of their students later became 
prominent in government and other areas. 

The University theologians who exerted a significant influence 
on the country’s spiritual life were Juozapas Skvireckas, Pranciskus 
Bucys, Blaziejus Cesnys, Petras Malakauskis. 


The humanities and related subjects were, doubtless, most 
important to the growth of Lithuania’s national culture. However, 
Vytautas the Great University reached a high level of scholarship in 
other fields, with scholastic standards equal to those of Stephen 
Bathory University and many others throughout Europe. The most 
notable names in physical sciences were Zigmas Zemaitis (mathe- 
matics), Vincas Cepinskis (physical chemistry), Kestutis Slidpas, 
Antanas Zvironas (physics), Paulius Slavenas (astronomy). The 
country’s natural resources were studied by Kazys PakStas 
(geography), Steponas Kolupaila (hydrology), Mykolas Kaveckis, 
Juozas Antanas Dalinkevicius (geology), Pranciskus Sivickis. (zool- 
ogy). Tadas !vanauskas organized a zoo and a fine zoological 
museum in Kaunas; the Swiss, Konstantin Regel, established 
botanical gardens (all these institutions are still in existence today). 
Juozas Blazys, Vladas Kuzma, Vladas Las’as headed the medical 
faculty and Pranas Jodelé, Kazimieras Vasiliauskas — the faculty of 
technical studies. : 

The University published numerous scholarly journals, mostly 
from the field of humanities (Darbai ir Dienos, Masu Tautosaka, 
Tauta ir Zodis, Archivum Philologicum, Athenaeum, Logos, Soter, 
Franus, and others). The University library numbered about 175 
thousand volumes in 1939; it also contained a major archive of 
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Lithuanian studies. The library’s director, Professor Vaclovas 
Birziska laid a firm foundation for a Lithuanian national biblio- 


graphy. 


WAR AND OCCUPATIONS 


At the beginning of the Second World War, Poland’s territory 
was divided between two imperialist nations — Hitler’s Germany 
and Stalin’s USSR. Under the terms of their secret agreement, 
Lithuania fell under USSR’s “sphere of influence.’ However, it 
remained independent for about a year longer; what’s more, it 
regained its ancient historic capital — Vilnius. On December 13, 
1939, the Lithuanian Council ratified a law which stated that there 
are two universities in Lithuania — in Vilnius and in Kaunas. Vilnius 
University had to function under the statute of the one in Kaunas. 
Professor [gnas Kon¢ius, from the faculty of mathematics — natural 
sciences, was appointed to head Vilnius University. 

Stephen Bathory University juridically ceased to exist. Various 
faculties from Vytautas the Great University were moved to Vilnius 
— beginning with humanities and Jaw. Lithuanian became the 
teaching language, and auditoriums began to fill up with students 
from ethnic Lithuania. Two branches of the same ancient 
University began to join into one. 

Unfortunately, national friction and disagreements were not 
lacking at Vilnius University at this time. Conditions for Poles were 
unquestionably better in Vilnius, which had now returned to 
Lithuania, than in the German or USSR-occupied areas. However, 
both sides — Polish and Lithuanian — exhibited a nationalism 
bordering on chauvinism. Quite a few Polish professors left 
Lithuania to go abroad, and most Polish students boycotted the 
new now-Lithuanian University. There were some curious instances 
— some of the Polish students, refusing to recognize the transfer 
of Vilnius to Lithuania, now studied in Kaunas. Nevertheless, a 
part of the student body of Stephen Bathory University elected to 
remain and study as before; some professors (for example, Jan 
Otrebski) remained also, but were considered collaborationists 
by Polish nationalists. 

(The fate of the dual branches of the ancient University of 
Vilnius is of some interest. A major part of Stephen Bathory 
University’s faculty congregated in Poland after the war, mostly in 
Torun (Thorn), and in part in Lublin, bringing with it some of its 
traditions. Meanwhile, the University in Kaunas, even though its 
most productive forces moved to Vilnius, continued its independ- 
ent existence in Kaunas. It was closed by the Soviets only tn 1950, 
under the pretext that Lithuania did not need two universities. 
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Several colleges were founded at the site, but these did not have 
university Status.) 


During this complicated period, when the University was still 
reorganizing, Soviet armies marched into Lithuania (on June 15, 
1940). In the early days of August, 1940, Lithuania, along with Latvia 
and Estonia, were forcefully incorporated into the Soviet Union. 
Active Sovietization began: all vestiges of Lithuanian sovereignty 
were destroyed, economic life was reorganized and significantly 
undermined, intellectual life was severely restrained. 


The Communist press (and any other kind was soon forbidden) 
called for immediate reform of “the one-sided direction of the 
University.” In truth, the University had changed more in a few 
months than in all the years of independence. Nevertheless, the 
faculty and in part the Lithuanian Ministry of Education, 
notwithstanding the pressures, managed to stop and sabotage 
some harmful reforms. Professor Mykolas Birziska remained as 
Rector, and although with some leftist tendencies, he could not by 
any stretch of the imagination be considered a supporter of 
Communism. Although pressed by high functionaries of the 
Communist Party and the secret police, he managed to delay the 
final Sovietization of the University. However, many actions of the 
new regime could not be stopped. The faculty of theology-philo- 
sophy was closed; a large number of professors were dismissed 
from the University, including all the theologians and the Hebrew 
scholar Schapiro. Some of them were arrested or deported. A 
chair in Marxist-Leninist studies was established — all students had 
to attend the lectures and take the exams; heading the chair were 
young specialists from Moscow, noted neither for their human 
qualities, nor their knowledge of Marxism. All student organiza- 
tions were closed: they were replaced by a single organization — 
the Young Communist League. Lithuanian studies and research 
were hampered, and Marxism, history of USSR, and Russian were 
proffered in their place. In the spring of 1941, many a student or 
University staff member disappeared. 


A wide-ranging reorganization of teaching programs and plans 
was foreseen for the 1941-42 academic year, so the University 
would not differ from other-institutions of higher learning in the 
USSR. As was evident fater, there were other far-reaching 
“reforms” planned. However, there was not enough time to 
implement them all. On June 22, 1941, the war between Germany 
and the USSR began. The German army broke through into 
Lithuania. The country was taken in several days. Efforts to 
reestablish Lithuania’s independence were soon crushed by the 
Nazis. The Soviet secret police did not have time to remove the 
lists of proscription which were found in their headquarters at the 
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beginning of the war. They contained thousands of names, meant 
for deportation, including the University’s Rector, almost all the 
professors and many of the students. 

The Nazi occupation proved no less difficult for the University. 
The University was “purged” a second time, dismissing a sizeable 
portion of the staff, including notable scholars suspected of leftist 
sympathies. A primitive sort of revenge was not lacking also. All 
students, denounced by anybody of having Communist tenden- 
cies, were dismissed, as were all Jews and Poles. Some of the 
teaching staff tried to help, at least part of them. The Nazis limited 
University life in many ways — they occupied buildings, hindered 
and interfered with teaching, advocated the University to “join the 
new spirit of the times’ — in other words, their antihumane 
ideology. Students were called up for ‘public works” and as 
“army assistants.” All this gave rise to a patriotic student 
indignation, no less intense than during the first Soviet occupation. 
Secret leaflets were distributed, disturbances and anti-Nazi 
demonstrations began. 

On August 25, 1942, the entire University Senate in Kaunas was 
arrested briefly for sabotaging Nazi orders. That was only the 
beginning. Trying to make Lithuanian youth join their war 
machine, the Nazis encouraged them to volunteer for the special 
Lithuanian SS legion being organized. Some young people in Latvia 
and Estonia had joined the appropriate legions; however, the press 
of the Lithuanian underground resistance took a strong stand 
against the plans, and practically no one showed up at the 
enlistment centers. This type of organized resistance greatly 
angered the Nazis. In 1943, on March 16-17, 46 Lithuanian leaders, 
including five University professors, were arrested. They all ended 
up at the concentration camp in Stutthof. During the night of 
March 17th, the German military police occupied and searched 
both branches of the University — in Vilnius and Kaunas. The 
Lithuanian centers of higher learning and the Academy of Sciences 
were closed that very night. 

Thus a new and honorable page was written in the history of 
Vilnius University — that of anti-Nazi resistance. The University 
joined the ranks of those European educational centers which did 
not adapt themselves to the Nazis, and therefore, had to 
experience their repressions. 

Scholarly work in the humanities continued until the very end 
of the German occupation — meetings at private homes and 
student exams. Those who graduated were awarded predated 
University diplomas. Most professors continued their research. The 
more important sources of Lithuanian history were studiously 
copied, keeping in mind that they could perish in the war. The 
University continued — though weakened, but unbowed — until 
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the German retreat in July, 1944. Lithuania was again occupied by 
the Soviet army. 

Both occupations — the Soviet and the German — brought 
great damage to the University. The following professors passed 
the ordeal of Soviet prison camps: Pranas Dovydaitis, Vosylius 
Sezemanas, Izidorius Tamoéaitis, Petras Klimas, Lev Karsavin, 
Antanas Zvironas and others. Balys Sruoga, Vladas Jurgutis and 
several others suffered in German concentration camps. The 
Jewish professors — Nachman Schapiro, Simonas Bieliackinas — 
died at the hands of the Nazis. Quite a few Polish professors from 
Stephen Bathory University perished — Stefan Ehrenkreutz died in 
a Soviet prison, Wlodzimierz Godlowski was executed in the forest 
of Katyn, Wladyslaw Marian Jakowicki, arrested by Soviet secret 
police, vanished without a trace. It is impossible to name every 
student who was harmed or who perished. At the approach of the 
second Soviet occupation, a very large percentage of professors 
and students chose an exile’s lot. Both occupations were also 
destructive from a strictly material point of view. University 
property was seized or destroyed; books ideologically unsuited to 
one or the other occupying government were removed from 
libraries. During these occupations, many inhabitants became 
severely demoralized, which of course, affected scholarship. That is 
why the University entered a new period having experienced 
losses, which are virtually impossible to assess. These losses were 
also a part of its future. 


VILNIUS UNIVERSITY TODAY 


The new period in the life of Vilnius University begins from the 
summer of 1944. It belongs to the present, rather than the past. It is 
difficult, at this time, to assess the influence of today’s University 
on Lithuanian life and culture. In another article, this author tries 
to introduce more lively personal reminiscences about the present 
University: probably one’s memory, though not always infallible, 
can say more than the analysis of dry facts and figures. 

Nevertheless, we shall submit some of these facts and figures. 
After 1944, the University was completely reorganized according to 
Soviet principles, harnessed entirely to serve Communist ideology, 
and isolated from the Western world. In 1955, it was renamed after 
Vincas Kapsukas (the Lithuanian Communist leader, who as we 
mentioned, tried unsuccessfully to establish a “Labor University” in 
Vilnius in 1919, whose make-up and possible academic level still 
remain a mystery). Efforts to contro! University life, to the minutest 
detail, were and still are being extended, not avoiding the services 
of the KGB. “Party spirit’ is required in lectures and student 
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work, which essentially means nothing else but one-sidedness, 
intolerance, and large-scale concealment or twisting of facts. In 
the University library, just like in other libraries of Lithuania and 
the USSR, a system of special, restricted collections (“specfondai”’) 
was begun — in this way, many books became virtually unavailable 
for study. Lithuanian remained the teaching language; however, 
there are many Russian student groups at the University, and some 
subjects are taught in Russian. There was quite an increase in 
University enrollment: at this time, 17,000 students are enrolled 
(only 8,700 are in the day session), of these 83% are officially 
classified as Lithuanians. However, the Soviet government pays 
more attention to student quantity, rather than quality. The large 
number of students of various intellectual capacities, plus the lack 
of facilities, put a great strain on the teaching process. But the 
government is not as interested in the proper education of young 
people, as in the Sovietization of their largest number. 

The School of Philology probably suffers the most from 
ideological supervision. Nevertheless, it has managed some 
significant work in studying the various periods of Lithuanian 
literature (Jurgis Lebedys, Meilé Luksiené, Vanda Zaborskaité, 
Juozas Girdzijauskas and others). Many of the more liberal literary 
historians were eventually dismissed from the University, similar to 
the period of Novosiltsev. A more neutral subject — linguistics — 
had a seemingly easier time (Vytautas MaZziulis, Zigmas Zinkevicius, 
Jonas Palionis, and the most notable linguist — Jonas Kazlauskas, 
who died under tragic circumstances). Today the University has 
became a major center for Baltistic studies: there is a chair in 
Baltic philology, an international magazine, “Baltistica,’” is pub- 
lished, and international Baltistic conferences are convened. 
Western languages and literature, Russian language and literature, 
and classical philology are taught; Sanskrit was taught at one time 
by Ricardas Mironas. 

Studies in Lithuanian history were hindered for a long time in 
the School of History (and essentially, they are relegated to second 
place even now): Lithuania’s ancient history is not very desirable, 
and contemporary history is taught with extreme bias. Conditions 
for objective research don’t exist: such research is prevented by 
various ideological taboos, obligatory anti-clericalism, and an 
unwritten ban on critically interpreting Russian politics (no matter 
of which century — 14th, 19th or 20th). In this situation, work 
which orients itself toward factual research, rather than ideological 
“catechism,” becomes even more valuable. Notable scholarly 
studies have been published by Konstantinas Jablonskis, Bronius 
Dundulis, Romas Batura and others. 

In mathematics, besides the works in theory of probability by 
Jonas Kubilius, the works of Vytautas Statulevicius and Bronius 
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Grigelionis have merited international recognition. In physics, one 
notes the school of Adolfas Jucys in atomic structure, and the 
successful study of semiconductors by Povilas Brazdzitnas and 
Jurgis Visciakas. An original astrophotometric system was created 
by Vytautas Straizys. Algimantas Marcinkevicius, from the School of 
Medicine, is a famed heart surgeon. Besides the School of 
Medicine, there is a separate Medical School for Postgraduate 
Studies. The School of Natural Sciences prepares qualified 
biologists, geographers and geologists; the School of Chemistry, 
apart from its regular work, is known for its research into the area 
of drug synthesis. Finally, there is a School of Law and three of 
economics, (but, as is known, neither law nor economics are by 
any means the forte of the Soviet system). 

There are over a hundred departments at the University, and 
about 1,400 persons on the teaching staff. 85 of them have attained 
professorships or full professorships. These titles are more difficult 
to earn in the Soviet Union, and have more significance than in the 
West; candidates are thorougly examined also in their ideological 
loyalty. The University publishes quite a few periodicals (of 
uneven quality), and the library will soon reach 4 million volumes. 
However, as we said, the system of special restricted collections is 
harmful to the library; besides, the physical safety of the books is 
anything but adequate. Once, the library was heavily damaged by 
fire. Quite a few of those four million volumes are propaganda 
and similar publications of little value; there is a great dearth of 
international publications in arts and sciences. Pride can be taken, 
only in the truly fine incunabula, collections of old manuscripts, 
autographs and so on. 

The University’s relationships with foreign institutions are 
severely limited: the friendship with Congo’s Brazzaville University 
takes on a tragicomic tone in light of the fact that there are no 
significant contacts with the universities of Western Europe or of 
the United States. Some exchanges with the West (and the 
Lithuanian emigration also) are slowly occurring. Even though the 
Soviet government tries to use it for not-always respectable goals, 
this exchange should be considered as positive on the whole. 

In preparing Lithuania’s intelligentsia, the University, just like 
before, has a great impact on the country’s population and her 
cultural development (even though today, this impact is somewhat 
ambivalent). What’s more — its creation of spiritual values under 
difficult conditions, imperceptibly prepares for a new rebirth of 
Lithuania. These values will have to be infused into the future 
wealth of democratic Lithuania, even though not every advocate of 
these values comprehends or believes it today. 

In any case, the University can take pride in some achieve- 
ments. At the end of the most difficult — Stalin’s — period, when 
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massive arrests and deportations ceased, it showed a remarkable 
vitality. The Lithuanian community still regards the University as its 
most important cultural institution, the embodiment of its hope. 
Even though severely shackléd, the University serves its nation — 
serves it, perhaps, in the best way possible under present 
circumstances. The human rights movement in Lithuania finds a 
resounding affirmation at the University, as witnessed by the 
publication of the underground journal, “Alma Mater,” which 
recently reached the West. 


The four-hundred-year anniversary of the University of Vilnius 
is a celebration for every Lithuanian — at home or in exile. It is a 
celebration for all University lecturers and students, for all the 
people connected with the University in the various periods of its 
complex history. Finally, it is not just a celebration for Lithuanians, 
but for all Eastern Europe, and perhaps all Europe as well. 
Remembering their common traditions and appreciating their 
common predicament, Eastern European nations can gain strength 
from the University’s history, become conscious of their common 
goals, and prepare for a future — a future in which every one of 
them will take their own unique and different path. 
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THE ACADEMY OF VILNIUS AS A 
LITHUANIAN INSTITUTION 


PAULIUS RABIKAUSKAS, S.j.* 
Pontifical Gregorian University 


The very fact that a university was founded in Lithuania’s capital 


four hundred years ago is an event of extraordinary significance. 
Aside from early Southern and Western Europe, very few other 
nations of the world can take pride in a university of such great 
age. And every university was and always is — more in the past 
than in the present — a cultural factor profoundly influencing its 
region and even its country. For a university formerly encompassed 
— at least in its core — all of the more meaningful cultural 
manifestations which today are fostered and disseminated by 
various specialized institutions. Only the XVII—XVIII centuries saw 
the beginning of the establishment of separate academies devoted 
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to stimulating learning, the so-called academies of science, 
subsequently academies of art, public libraries, theaters, and other 
similar institutions. Each of them more or less has its origin in the 
older universities. This is also true for Lithuania: the primary roots 
of our country’s libraries, theaters, music, even its engineering and 
architecture must be sought in the University of Vilnius. Even the 
strands of origin of the Lithuanian Catholic Academy of Sciences 
lead to the old University of Vilnius, whose jubilee we are 
commemorating withing the framework of this scientific meeting. 
This academy was founded as a substitute for a Catholic university, 
which was planned after the re-establishment of independence in 
Lithuanian in 1918. That university's planners, and later the 
Catholic academy’s initiators, were mostly professors or at least 
students of the Roman Catholic Theological Academy in St. 
Petersburg, which also was a direct offshoot of the University of 
Vilnius — in other words, the same theological faculty of the old 
university. When the czar closed the University of Vilnius in 1832, 
the theological faculty still survived and continued its activity in 
Vilnius in the Supreme Seminary, which, in 1842, after 10 years, was 
transferred to St. Petersburg and called the Roman Catholic 
Theological Academy. Similar strands from the same past, from the 
same Theological Academy in St. Petersburg, lead to the Catholic 
university in Lublin, which at present is functioning so successfully 
and fruitfully. 

Much could be said in commemorating such an anniversary of 
the university. But for me, the time span is limited of itself by the 
extent of my academic research; for well-understood reasons, it 
mostly touches upon the first two centuries of the University of 
Vilnius, when the Jesuits directed it, when it often was called an 
“academy.” Here | would like to stress once more that statements 
slill appear in the press and ordinary conversation to the effect that 
the university was established in Vilnius by the Russian czar tn 1803 
but before that was merely a Jesuit academy or an ordinary 
college. In truth — without getting involved in any kind of 
comprehensive discussions — we can be certain that, from the 
founding charter granted in 1579, it is as clear as day that 400 years 
ago a genuine and legitimate university was established in Vilnius. 
It is true that the title “academy” was recorded in King Stephen 
Bathory’s charter (it states: “jus, privilegium et facultatem 
Academiae et Universitatis... damus” — we confer the right, 
privilege and power of an academy and university), in the bull of 
Pope Gregory XIII the word academy is entirely absent, and, so 
that there would be no doubts, the pope employs a specific term 
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adapted in the Middle Ages to designate universities, ‘“studium 
generale” (“Universitatem studii generalis ... erigimus et institui- 
mus, ' says the pope). If the word academy, as the name of the 
entire educational institution, is quite frequently encountered in 
historical sources, then it means the same as university. Those who 
were educated in the humanistic spirit preferred the Greek word 
“akademeia’’, an educational institution, to the Latin ‘“‘universitas,” 
which at that time still connoted artisan work; e.g., during the 
Middle Ages there were such terms as “‘universitas sutorum,” that 
is, a totality of shoemakers, a shop of shoemakers, a guild. Thus | 
wish to emphasize at the onset, that if the word “academy” will be 
spoken of anywhere, I understand and use that word as a synonym 
for university. 

Therefore, | will limit myself regarding the time span to the first 
two centuries of the university’s activity. However, it is also 
necessary to limit oneself in regard to content. Consequently, | will 
discuss here only one aspect of the history of the university of that 
period — namely, manifestations of Lithuanian national spirit in 
that Academy of Vilnius. 


* * * 


Here the question immediately arises: Is it at all possible to 
speak of a Lithuanian national spirit in those times? Do we not 
thereby fall into the danger of forcibly transposing the past into 
the present and measuring everything by a present day standard? 
And finally, what is Lithuanian nationai spirit? | recall a comment 
recently made by Prof. Tomas Venclova: when the past of the 
University of Vilnius is examined and evaluated, extreme tenden- 
cies are sometimes present — some only see in it an institution 
functioning under Poland’s influence, from which Polonization of 
the country spread throughout Lithuania, others merely search for 
signs of Lithuanian national spirit and forget everything else which 
the University of Vilnius gave Lithuania as a university. Supposedly, 
the people of those times did not feel such differences, 
considering themselves citizens of a common Lithuanian-Polish 
state — the Rzeczpospolita — and seeking the welfare of the 
whole country. It must be confessed that there is quite a bit of 
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Historiae Pontificiae, 16 (1978), pp. 160-170. 
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truth in these assertions. Concentrating on extremes cannot reveal 
the full truth. Undoubtedly, Lithuania’s responsible officials could 
not ignore, in the conditions of those years, the common concerns 
of the whole state. In such a situation the unifying elements of 
both basic parts of that political partnership came to the fore 
spontaneously and covered the distinctiveness of their separate 
components. However, one would be greatly mistaken in 
supposing that everything was smothered by the levelling process 
and no place was left for distinctive manifestations. 

That this really was the case, in other words, that distinctive 
Lithuanian expressions existed, is testified to by a statement of a 
member of one of the leading noble families in Lithuania. In a 
letter written in Polish in 1577 (hence, two years before the 
founding of the university), Nicolaus Christophorus Radziwift 
firmly reminded his brother George, at the time the coadjutor to 
the Bishop of Vilnius: “Wasza Mitos¢ Litwin, nie Polak” — “Your 
Worship, you are a Lithuanian, not a Pole. Hold to your nation 
without concealing it, Your Worship. The Poles think that 
they are of higher origen, so they are trying to harm us in all kinds 
of ways.’? For what occasion that letter was written, and what 
prompted Nicolaus Christophorus Radziwilt to admonish his 
brother is unknown. This letter remains unpublished somewhere 
in Poland’s archives; it was only in a publication that | found the 
sentence referred to. Yet, such a statement clearly testifies that 
those nobles, who were perhaps more threatened by the dangers 
of assimilation than others, still felt they were Lithuanians then. 
What the concept “Litwin” meant to them and their contemporar- 
ies is not quite so easy to determine. Clearly, it was not entirely the 
same thing as in our times. Nevertheless, the cited passage truly 
does drastically emphasize one characteristic of Lithuanian 
consciousness: a Lithuanian is not the same as a Pole; it is even his 
duty to resist the Poles’ dominating designs. 


For this reason J do not consider it an empty and antihistorical 
matter to search for expressions of Lithuanian spirit in the old 
university, without of course overlooking that the very existence 
of the university in Lithuania and its intensive and fruitful activity 
thorughout the centuries was a factor of enormous value in the life 
of the Lithuanian nation. 


2 “Wasza Mitosé Litwin, nie Polak. Zycz Wasza Milosé narodowi swemu, 
aby tez o nim wiedziano. Polacy mniemajg, zé nad nie nie masz, a Litwe 
radzi by pottumi¢’”’ — cited in the book by H. Wisner, Najjasniejsza 
Rzeczpospolita, Warszawa, 1978, p. 17. 
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The establishment of the university itself was supposed to serve 
Lithuania’s, not Poland’s, interests. By this, Lithuania was to 
become equal to Poland. The University of Cracow functioned 
there and a similar university was supposed to be in Vilnius. This 
idea is encountered more than once in the surviving sources from 
the period of the university’s founding. Perhaps it is most clearly 
stated in a letter from the Bishop of Vilnius, Valerijonas 
Protasevicius (Valerianus Protasewicz), to Pope Gregory XIII, 
written in Vilnius on July 8, 1577.3 For some reason, there was 
particular concern over the survival of Cracow University in that 
year. Since Bishop Protasevicius, as the founder of the Vilnius 
Jesuit College, had already appealed to the pope in the summer of 
1576, requesting the rights and privileges of a university for that 
college, and, it must be assumed, this undertaking of his was 
known to the bishops of Poland, the thought naturally arises that 
the efforts from Vilnius stimulated those from Cracow. The synod 
of bishops from the Gniezno church province, which convened in 
Piotrkow in the spring of 1577, decided to guarantee Cracow 
University financial support. A certain yearly tax was assessed for 
every diocese.’ In the above-mentioned letter Bishop Protasevicius 
asks the pope, ‘‘that he would order him to be freed from that 
contribution imposed on the Diocese of Vilnius’ — “ut me ab illa 
pensionis contributione liberum esse iubeat.’’ He could have 
written the pope in this vein for the additional reason that he 
personally could not participate in that synod on account of poor 
health; he had sent a canon from the Capitula of Vilnius in his 
place. Bishop Protasevicius based his request to be relieved of the 
obligation to pay taxes for the support of Cracow University on the 
fact that he himself had founded a college in Vilnius, for which he 
hoped to obtain a university’s privilege; he had already appealed 
to the pope in regard to this matter. According to him, that college 
and university was no less necessary to Lithuania than the 
University of Cracow was to Poland, especially since other 
universities (no doubt he had the universities of Prague and Vienna 
in mind) were not so far away for the Poles, although they were 
considerably further away from Vilnius. “We no longer need the 
University of Cracow,” the bishop writes further on, “and we will 


3 The original text of the letter is preserved in the Vatican archive: S.S. 
Vescovi 10, fol. 293r-v; it is also published in A. Theiner, Annales 
ecclesiastici, Il, Romae, 1856, pp. 314-15. 

4 Cf. J. Subera, Synody prowincjonalne arcybiskupdw gniezniehskich, 
Warszawa, 1971, p. 138. 
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not need it in the future because we will here have professors 
who are no less educated and who will carry out their obligations 
no less diligently... not to mention scholastic discipline, for 
which somewhat more concern is shown here than over there in 
Cracow.” 

Furthermore, in the king’s grant, by which the University. of 
Vilnius was founded, it is indirectly stated that the new university is 
Lithuania’s university, for it is repeatedly emphasized in the charter 
that all the rights and privileges, which Cracow University has, are 
conferred upon the University of Vilnius. In other words, what the 
Cracow academy was to Poland, the new Vilnius academy was to 
be to Lithuania. 

Finally, one cannot conclude differently than what the senators 
and other dignitaries of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, the majority 
of whom were non-Catholics, could agree to (though with a heavy 
heart), that the Jesuit College of Vilnius should be elevated to a 
university. If the stimulus to the establishment of the University of 
Vilnius would have been merely the desire to combat the 
spreading Protestantism in Lithuania more successfully and to help 
Catholicism establish itself more firmly, then it would seem that 
this goal would have been achieved rather more effectively not in 
Vilnius, but in another location, e.g., in East Prussian Braunsberg, 
where (a few years earlier than in Vilnius) a similar Jesuit college 
was founded, which functioned admirably and grew continually. 
Protestantism was far more active in Prussia, and it was there, in 
KOnigsberg, that their university was located; a Catholic university 
in Braunsberg would have been able to neutralize the fatter’s 
influence more effectively and authoritatively. Moreover, individu- 
als who were competent and suitable for academic work were not 
lacking in Braunsberg. When a chancellor was needed for the new 
university in Vilnius, the first to occupy that post was Father Philipp 
Widmanstetter, who was transferred from the Braunsberg college; 
subsequently, the rector of the university, Father Friedrich Bartsch, 
moved from Braunsberg to Vilnius. These are only several 
examples from many possible ones. 

The most important reason that at that time the university was 
established nowhere else but in Vilnius was the possibility to have 
one’s own university in the capital of the Grand Duchy and thereby 
permit Lithuania to become equal to Poland and other civilized 
countries of Europe in this regard. In asserting this, | do not deny 
that, when the already-functioning Jesuit college was taken as the 
foundation of the new university, there was also the desire to 
strengthen the position of Catholicism in Lithuania. Yet two things 
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must be distinguished: the settling of the Jesuits in Vilnius and the 
founding of the university. The concern with resisting the wave of 
Protestantism determined the invitation of the Jesuits, and the 
desire to possess in Lithuania a good institution of higher learning, 
comparable to the universities of Western Europe, determined the 
elevation of the Vilnius Jesuit college to the rank of a university. 
This ranking was not imposed from the outside, but desired, 
demanded, and obtained by the Lithuanians themselves. 


In historiography it is customary to consider King Stephen 
Bathory as the founder of the University of Vilnius. This view, 
propagated by the Polish scholars more for political considerations, 
was also adopted uncritically by Lithuanian historians. It is of 
course more useful to the present masters of Lithuania since all 
the difficulties drop away in explaining how an ignorant and 
reactionary church, how its bishops and monks, could have 
performed such a significant role in the history of Lithuanian 
culture. Nevertheless, historical sources leave no doubts. The 
principal founding documents of the university indicate the Bishop 
of Vilnius, Valerijonas Protasevicius, as its founder. At his request, 
the King conferred the rights of a university upon the Vilnius Jesuit 
college which the bishop had established. His name, as the 
founder and sole applicant, was inscribed in the university bull 
which Pope Gregory XIII granted to Vilnius.> It was not the Jesuits, 
but the Bishop of Vilnius, as the person responsible for everything, 
who wrote to the pope in the summer of 1579 about the burdens 
which the privilege, granted by the king, gave rise to. Most 
importantly, however, wherever and whenever the Jesuits remem- 
bered Bishop Protasevicius, they called him the founder of the 
Vilnius Academy, i.e., of the university, and during the entire 
course of 200 years, they celebrated the founder’s day in the 
university church of St. John on July 17, or the following Sunday, 
and a special candle would be lit to commemorate him — as 
prescribed in the constitutions of the Jesuit order. Therefore, the 
University of Vilnius is without any doubt a foundation realized by 
the Bishop of Vilnius, hence by Lithuanians and within Lithuania. 
The privileges of the king and pope were merely jurisdictional acts 
of their offices, which by themselves do not constitute a bond of 
dependence, rather like a city administration in our times, which, 
by giving a permit to build a house, does not thereby become the 


5 See note No. 1 above. 
6 The original Latin text of the letter is published in Theiner, op. cit., 1H, 
pp. 66-67; and in Rabikauskas, op. cit., pp. 165-66. 
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builder and owner of that house, even though that permit might 
be so necessary, that without it, there would be no house. 


cd * * 


Just the fact that true university functioned in Lithuania’s capital 
was of immense benefit to Lithuania and Lithuanians. Nowhere 
else at that time were there so many Lithuanians studying in one 
place and also, somewhat later, so many Lithuanian professors as in 
the University of Vilnius. Virtually everyone who wished to seek 
higher education in Lithuania studied there. Only a few of other 
beliefs, especially the Protestants, set out for studies to foreign 
universities, which were more favorable to them, and some of the 
sons from the nobility, after attending the University of Vilnius for 
the first few years, would often depart to “socialize,” travelling 
among the universities of other countries. Historians must very 
much regret that the matriculation books of the University of 
Vilnius have not survived. Thus, today it is hard to present accurate 
statistics about the students, as many other universities are able to 
do. However, several auxiliary books have survived, e.g., the 
records or the scientific degrees conferred in the university over a 
century and a half in a book entitied “Laureae academicae’”’, also 
several lists of students from the Pontifical Seminary or of the 
Jesuits themselves (particularly of those who had studied philo- 
sophy and theology in Vilnius), catalogues, and others. From them 
one can judge that approximately one-third of all the students was 
composed of Lithuanians and Samogitians. (In the sources from the 
academy period, the origin of individuals was always clearly 
distinguished, whether someone was a “lituanus” or a “samogita;” 
however, in indicating their knowledge of languages, most often 
only one expression was employed: “lingua lituanica’’). 

One often thinks and writes that in those times only the gentry 
and nobility were able to study in the university, that higher 
education was inaccessible to the common people. This is an 
erroneous view. The university did not charge anything for 
education. Seminaries and dormitories existed which covered the 
living expenses for a certain number of youths. From 1585, the 
Jesuits themselves maintained a special dormitory, called a “bursa 
pauperum”’ — a “dormitory for the poor,’”’ which was also named a 
“bursa musicorum,” or “schola musicorum,” since the youths who 
lived there had to sing hymns in the academy church or perform 
in the academy’s orchestra for their upkeep. In this way, talented, 
but poor students, who came from the rural areas, were given the 
opportunity to study and later participate in the cultural and 
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political life of the country. The prefect for studies, who would 
accept new students, was ordered “not to reject even one because 
he is not from the nobility or is a poor person” (Ratio studiorum: 
Regulae Praef. studior. infer., Reg. 9). 

Taken as a whole, those authors who have examined this 
question concede that about half of all students originated from 
the peasantry or the townspeople. About two-thirds were 
composed of non-Lithuanian and non-Samogitian students. These 
were students who were from the eastern areas of the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania, the so-called “rutheni,” i.e., those who today 
are called White Russians. There were also quite a few students from 
Prussia, from Masovia, from present-day Latvia and Estonia, at that 
time called Livonia, and also several from other European 
countries. Even the Protestants and Orthodox believers sent their 
children to the Jesuit-directed university, because, as the Chancel- 
lor of Poland once affirmed to the Nuncio Giovanni Andrea 
Caligari, the heretics had attempted to send their children to 
Germany for studies, to the Protestant universities, but they return 
from there without having learned much, having acquired only evil 
and barbaric customs.4 

Of course, it would be interesting to learn how many students 
were in Vilnius from Poland itself, not including Masovia. 
Apparently, there were only several. First, the Poles had their own 
university in Cracow; secondly, the Poles somehow did not find a 
common language with Lithuanians in these matters. This is 
particularly evident from the sources of the Jesuits themselves. 
From the time when a separate Jesuit province was established in 
Lithuania (1608) through the entire period of their existence in 
Vilnius, | have not come across even one Jesuit belonging to the 
Polish province, who might have studied at the University of 
Vilnius, even though in Poland itself the Jesuits did not have their 
own university and, if they wanted to obtain university degrees, 
had to attend the Cracow University or leave for foreign countries 
to study — yet it would have been so easy to study in Vilnius with 
one’s own people, as it were. Similarly, | have not encountered 
Lithuanian Jesuits who might have gone to Poland for studies. This 
assertion applies in the first place to the Jesuits. However, | would 
not think it would have been considerably different with other 
students. 


6a Cf. Monumenta Poloniae Vaticana, IV, 1915, p. 96. 
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Just as quite a large portion of students at the University of 
Vilnius was of Lithuanian heritage, so were there always Lithuani- 
ans among the professors of this university — excepting only the 
first few decades of its activity, when Lithuanians who were 
prepared for this work were still absent. Because the Jesuit order 
was in charge of the university and provided the professors, their 
origin reflected more or less the origin of the Jesuits working in 
Lithuania. The Lithuanian Jesuit province (which, as we mentioned, 
had become an autonomous province, independent of Poland, in 
1608) was a rather heterogeneous conglomerate, comprised of four 
quite strong groups: the Lithuanians with the Samogitians, 
Prussians, White Russians, and Masovians. Latvians, Ukrainians, anda 
few representatives of other neighboring or more distant peoples 
were also present. Since the largest part of the catalogues of the 
Jesuits in the Lithuanian province has survived up to our times, 
their analysis provides interesting data about the professors of the 
Vilnius Academy and other Jesuits living near it, their origin, age, 
education, and in certain periods, even the knowledge of 
languages for each of them. 


Here | would like to cast a quick glance at the origin of the 
rectors of the University of Vilnius in its Jesuit phase and to give at 
least a few examples regarding the proportion of Lithuanian Jesuit 
priests who worked in the academy and lived there. First, the 
leadership of the order appointed the university rectors, just as it 
did for all its other colleges. in the first century of the university’s 
activity, there were 27 rectors in all, of whom three held this 
position twice. The first university rector was a Pole, the renowned 
Piotr Skarga. When the king continued to assign him other tasks 
more and more frequently, Pavel Boksza, who was from White Rus- 
sia, but later learned Lithuanian, was appointed his assistant and, after 
some time, an independent vice-rector. At the time he was still 
young and lacked a university degree; consequently he did not 
attain the title of rector. Yet, by his inborn administrative talent, he 
benefitted the Lithuanian Jesuit province a great deal. For a few 
years he directed it, at first as a vice-provincial, and when the 
province was separated from the Polish part, as its first provincial. 
In about 1600, he headed the university a second time, but now 
with the title of rector. After these two, who directed the university 
during the first five years of its activity, the subsequent rectors 
were already well-known professors who often came from 
elsewhere. Thus, among the rectors in the first century, we come 
across three Spaniards (Garcia Alabianus, Miguel Ortiz, and 
Benedictus de Soxo}, one Italian (Niccolo Salpa), and one 
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Englishman (Adam Broke). Among the local residents, four came 
from Prussia (Friedrich Bartsch, Johann Rywocki, Gregory Schén- 
hoff, and Philipp Frisius), two were Poles (without the afore-men- 
tioned Piotr Skarga, there was Leonard Kraker, who originated 
from Poznan, but first taught philosophy in Vilnius a long time and 
later theology), three were Masovians (Simon Ugniewski, Albert 
Cieciszowski, and Balthasar Rogalski), two were from White Russia 
(the already mentioned Pavel Boksza and Pavel Bochen at the end of 
the century), and one each from Pinsk region (Stanislaw Wloszek), 
from Lwow in the Ukraine (Simon Niklewicz), and from Livonia, the 
present-day Latvia (Merkel Schmelling). 


The remaining eight were Lithuanians. The first Lithuanian to 
occupy this responsible position was Jonas Gruzevskis (1618-25 and 
4641-42). With the second Lithuanian rector, Albertas Kojelavicius, 
who came from Kaunas, begins a long series of seven Lithuanian 
rectors following in succession at the University of Vilnius: it is the 
Samogitian Zygimantas Liauksminas (1656-57), who as the vice- 
rector concerned himself for more than a year with the academy’s 
buildings which were ravaged by the Russian and Cossack invasion 
of 1655; after him the rector was Kazimieras Kojelavicius (1657-62), 
the brother of Albertas, who began the enormous work of 
reconstructing the destroyed university under difficult conditions; 
the Samogitian Mykolas Ginkevicius (1662-63), whose work so 
admirably begun was cut short by death just after one year; he was 
followed by another Samogitian, Danielius Butvilas (1663-66); later 
came Andrius Valavicius (1666-69), who descended from an 
influential Lithuanian noble family; and finally, Stanislovas Tupikas 
(1669-72), who is also called a “‘lituanus” in the historical sources. 
Therefore, of 27 rectors at the University of Vilnius in the first 
century of its activity, eight (nine, if one adds the afore-men- 
tioned Pavel Boksza) that is, a whole third, were Lithuanian. 
Considering that Lithuanian Jesuits who were able to carry out 
such duties began to appear only after 40 years had elapsed from 
the founding of the university, those who were termed “‘lituanus”’ 
or “samogita”’ in the historical sources comprised as much as one 
half of this period’s rectors during the remaining 60 years. This is 
truly a very significant proportion, which we will not see 
subsequently. It coincides with a strengthened expression of 
Lithuanian spirit in other spheres, with an atmosphere which at 
that time envigorated a common Lithuanian language, history, and 
customs. Under its influence, quite a few active Lithuanians 
matured, who were capable of assuming the most important and 
responsible positions and duties. It is the achievement of these 
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same Lithuanian university rectors that the University of Vilnius, 
which had been turned into a pile of ashes and abandoned ruins in 
1655, recovered within a relatively short time, re-established itself, 
and returned to its normal course. 

If we also cast a glance at the second century of the Jesuit-led 
university, we will also discover in it almost the same number of 
rectors, namely 26 (in the first century there were 27); four of them 
held that position twice, and one, Tobias Arendt from Prussia, even 
three times. All the rectors who became members of the 
Lithuanian Jesuit province were people from this region — not one 
foreigner occupied this office. Three rectors are indicated as Poles, 
but they too had joined the Lithuanian Jesuit province at an early 
age. In this century there were only eight true Lithuanians, those 
who called themselves “lituanus” or “samogita.” With the absence 
of foreigners and with just several belonging to other remote 
corners of the Lithuanian Jesuit province (two were from the Brest, 
two from White Russia, and two from Prussia, none from Livonia), the 
overwhelming majority of Vilnius rectors from this century (Twelve) 
originated from Masovia and other regions of Northeastern Poland. 
Until 1758, the composition of the Lithuanian Jesuit province 
included a large part of the Masovia region along with major colleges 
in Warsaw itself, and also in Pultusk and Plock. One may assume that 
the more important leading positions wree more accessible to the 
Jesuits from Masovia because of their closer ties with the kingdom’s 
capital, Warsaw. 


Of the eight rectors in this century, three (Andrius Rybskis, 
Kazimieras PS5ecisevskis, and Antanas Skorulskis) came from 
Samogitia. The other five were: JokGbas Hladovickis, who 
originated from Gardinas and always considered himself Lithuani- 
an; also Kristupas Limantas, who served successfully as rector in the 
second decade of the XVIII century; after him — Kristupas 
Garsvila; and already in the second half of that century — Jonas 
Jurahas and Kazimieras Vazgirdas. To these may be added 
Viadislovas DauksSa, who for some reason called himself a 
“ruthenus,’i.e.,a White Russian. He was one of the most notable 
men of Lithuania in the XVIII century, as his necrology stresses. 
Because of him, as the university rector during two periods (1727- 
31 and 1741-45) and, more importantly, as the head of the entire 
Lithuanian Jesuit province on repeated occasions (1723-27 and 
1735-38), the University of Vilnius began to rise from its decades- 
old slumber. Cooperation with other countries began to increase. 
The more talented students, the future professors, once again 
began to travel to foreign countries for their studies after a lengthy 
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interval — not only to Rome, but also Prague, France, and 
elsewhere. Special lectures in history, geography, experimental 
physics, and modern languages were introduced into the program 
of studies at the University of Vilnius; the field of specialties in 
mathematics was expanded. Today everyone recognizes this visible 
renewal of the university, the first signs of which are noticeable in 
the period 1730-40. Continuing in this direction, much was 
accomplished in a short time, so that the Jesuit-directed University 
of Vilnius could pride itself on its astronomical observatory and be 
considered one of the most important universities in Europe. 


a * * 


Since the growing influence of the rectors of Lithuanian 
heritage is particularly evident in about the middie of the XVII 
century, another question becomes interesting — namely, what 
the proportion of Lithuanians among the Jesuit priests who- 
generally worked and lived in the proximity of the Vilnius 
Academy was. From the Jesuit catalogues referred to above, it is 
not so hard to find out. Normally, these catalogues would be 
compiled every three years (and they are called “catalogi 
triennales” — “tri-annual catalogues”), although four or five years 
could occasionally elapse until the following catalogue. | have 
selected the interval between the years 1628 and 1672.’ 

In the spring of 1628, 21 Jesuit priests (these were professors, 
other officials, those performing pastoral work, and priests who 
were still studying) were listed in the Vilnius Academy. Of these, 8 
were “‘lituani” and 3 “samogitae”’; hence, a total of 11 or exactly 
50% of the entire number. Among those who originated from 
elsewhere, the Masovians made up the greater number — 6. 

In 1633, there were already 31 priests, of whom 11 were 
“Jituani”’ and 2 “samogitae,” or 42%. Among the others, as many as 
12 were “‘masovitae,” i.e., Masovians. One Pole was also present, 
Grigori Symonowicz, but it was said of him that he had preached 
his sermons and expounded the catechism in Lithuanian for three 
years. 3 

In 1636, there were 27 priests, of whom 8 were Lithuanian and 1 
Samogitian, or a total of 33%, The same number of Masovians (9) was 
that time there were 8 Masovians. 

In 1639 there were 29 priests; the number of Lithuanians was 
the same: 8 “fituani” and 1 “samogita,” or 31% of all the priests; at 
that time there were 8 Masurians. 


7 The data presented here are from the catalogues of the Lithuanian Jesuit 
province: ARSI (The Jesuit | archive in Rome), Lith. 7, 8, 11, and 13. 
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| believe one can draw the conclusion that in the second 
quarter of the XVI century, the Lithuanian Jesuit priests in the 
Vilnius Academy constituted approximately 30-40% of the com- 
bined number of Jesuit priests there. However, at about the middle 
of that century, the proportion of Lithuanian clergy rose considera- 
bly. 

In the spring of 1655, that is, just before the brutal Russian and 
Cossack rampage in Vilnius, a total of 43 Jesuit priests worked and 
studied at the academy. Twenty-one of them are indicated as 
“lituanus” and four as “samogitae’. The rector also was a 
Lithuanian, Albertas Kojelavicius. Hence, at that time, a total of 25 
priests, or 58%, were of Lithuanian descent, almost two-thirds. Only 
6 were from Masovia. 


In 1658, when some of the clergy already could return to Vilnius 
after the great destruction, only 8 priests lived in the academy, 
most of whom performed pastoral work because the university did 
not yet function at the time. Of those eight, five priests were 
Lithuanian, among them two from the Kojelavicius family (Albertas 
and Kazimieras) and Jonas Jaknavicius. In percentage terms this 
would be 63% — possibly the highest percentage during the whole 
200-year history — but it must not be forgotten that the situation 
was not normal. 


In 1669, after everything had already returned to its normal 
course, among 22 priests, 8 were “lituani’” and even 5 were 
“samogitae,”’ or 59% — just about as many as in 1655. It should be 
noted that at this period too, the rector was the Lithuanian Andrius 
Yalavicius. 


After three more years had gone by, in 1672, the proportion of 
Lithuanian clergy in the academy declined substantially: of the 20 
Jesuit priests there, only 4 are pointed out as Lithuanians and 2 as 
Samogitians — in percentage terms, 30%, thus only half the 
number three years ago, although the university rector was now 
also Lithuanian — Stanislovas Tupikas. One of the causes of the 
sudden decline would have had to be that some of the Lithuanian 
Jesuits who had been performing pastoral work in Vilnius were 
transferred to other locations, particularly to the border area near 
Latvia, where new mission centers and residencies were set up at 
about this period. Therefore, after the temporary strengthening of 
the number of Lithuanian Jesuits in the academy and even their 
preponderance, there was a reversion to the previous proportion. 
Those 30-40% Lithuanian Jesuits also remained at the Vilnius 
Academy throughout the following century. 
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The curve illustrating the composition of Lithuanian Jesuits in 
the University of Vilnius, which rises considerably at about the 
middle of the XVII century and then descends again, | think 
permits one to assert that it is very probable (as | have mentioned 
earlier) that the trend of development manifested in the middle of 
the century would have continued longer and perhaps determined 
the university’s subsequent evolution, were it not for that 
unexpected terrible blow delivered to the city of Vilnius and the 
university itself by the Russians and Cossacks in 1655, knocking 
everything out of kilter. Until it was possible to rise out of it and 
recover, One had to concentrate all of one’s strength on the 
problems of existence and not much place rernained for other 
aspirations. 


** * * 


Although in the first two centuries (more than at any time 
subsequently) the University of Vilnius was a multi-national 
university, Lithuanian problems always occupied an important 
place in it. When the first Jesuits arrived in Vilnius, not one 
Lithuanian was present in the entire order. One must acknowledge 
the great insight and sincere efforts by the first head of the Jesuits 
who had settled in Vilnius, the Pole Stanislaw Warszewicki, in 
quickly preparing several Jesuit priests who could perform 
Lithuanian pastoral work. In the first years already he sent several 
Lithuanian youths who were suitable to be brother assistants from 
Vilnius to the noviciate in Braunsberg. The very first Lithuanian 
Jesuit was Brother Petras Vaicekavicius, who knew the tailor’s 
trade. Lithuanian priests joined the work in the 1580’s. The first had 
a purely Lithuanian last name — Jonas Kumelis, the son of a Vilnius 
merchant, who was sent to Rome for theological studies. A few 
years later, Jokibas Lavinskas, known in history for an interesting 
account of his travels through Lithuanian-Samogitian villages, was 
ordained a priest.8 

It was also to the advantage of Lithuanians that, in the 
beginning, foreigners, mostly Italians and Spaniards, were appoint- 
ed to administer the entire Polish-Lithuanian Jesuit province and 
were given the position of rector of the University of Vilnius. Being 
neutral, they were able to better understand the specific matters 
concerning Lithuanians and to more appropriately settle the 
disagreements arising among Poles and Lithuanians. Such disagree- 


8. This travelogue in Latin is published in Monumenta Poloniae Vaticana, 
VI, Cracoviae, 1938, pp. 770-75. 
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ments and complaints appeared more and more frequently in 
Vilnius, the more the Lithuanians who had completed their studies 
took part in practical activity. 
Here are a few excerpts from the correspondence of those 
years. Here is what one of the first Lithuanian Jesuit priests, 
Laurynas Monikovijus of Kaunas, writes in a letter to his superiors 
in Rome, dated February 6, 1595: “‘Religiousness and piety in 
Vilnius are sufficient and constantly gaining strength through the 
efforts of the Jesuits. But in the other towns and villages of 
Lithuania, a lamentable spectacle remains {in Latin: “More veteri 
miserabilis Lituania’’; literally it would be: poor little Lithuania of 
old customs!}] The inhabitants’ ignorance of matters of the faith is 
such, that you will not find it greater in the mission lands.” 
Monikovijus complains that there are very few pastors who speak 
Lithuanian and also few Jesuits who could evangelize in Lithuanian. 
There are only six students in the theological seminary from such a 
large diocese like Vilnius. In the dormitory for the poor twelve are 
somehow maintained. From the context one must conclude that 
these poor were Lithuanians. “In general, no one concerns himself 
with the Lithuanians here’ (“De caetero nulla cura Lituanorum”), 
writes Monikovijus further on. “There is a pontifical seminary here 
and many various dormitories. However, let it be known to you, 
Honorable Father fhe is addressing the general superior of the 
order] that since our own Polish Fathers favor the youths of their 
land, almost no Lithuanian succeeds in entering that seminary. For 
this reason, many talented Lithuanian youths, who later could 
perform pastoral work perfectly well, now, supported by indigent 
parents, study a few years, and, lacking the means to continue their 
studies, are forced, with a very heavy heart, into trade or some 
other craft.” That is why he asks the Father General, that in his 
fatherly goodness, he somehow might help the young Lithuanians 
who are studying in Vilnius.9 This is a truly interesting letter by a 
Lithuanian Jesuit. He graphically confirms the lamentable situation 
of Lithuanians in the Vilnius diocese, which was visited that same 
year of 1595 by A. Comuleus, who was sent by the nuncio. The 
visitor saw to it then that the diocesan seminary and the “bursa 
Valeriana”’ (the dormitory for indigent noblemen), which was 
founded by Bishop Protasevicius and was under the academy’s 
jurisdiction, should receive more funds for its maintenance with 
the condition that a certain number of Lithuanians be supported 


9 ARSI, Germ. 174 fol. 108 r-v. 
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there and that they be supervised by a senior who would also be a 
Lithuanian." 

From the letter of Father Monikovijus, which was recounted 
here, it is also evident that the self-seeking designs of the Poles 
were already noted then. In addition, this letter serves as evidence 
that Lithuanians were not inclined to accept everything in silence. 

More similar statements exist from that same period. One must 
not omit mentioning on this occasion one of the most zealous 
defenders of Lithuanian interests in Vilnius, the English Jesuit, a 
professor of the academy, and subsequently its rector, Adam 
Broke." He taught moral theology in Vilnius for about 20 years and 
thus prepared several hundred priests for pastoral work in 
Lithuania and its neighbors. Hence, the situation of Lithuanian 
Catholics was well known to him, not only in the capital of 
Lithuania, but also in the provinces. Apparently the growing 
disagreements among Poles and Lithuanians prompted the then 
provincial to seriously consider the establishment of a separate 
Lithuanian Jesuit province by detaching it from the Polish 
province. The afore-mentioned Father Broke wrote to Rome in 
regard to this question at the end of May, 1595, that consideration 
should be given to preparing as many Lithuanian and German 
theology and philosophy specialists as possible, because there are 
too few of them now, although the Poles have enough of them. By 
dividing the existing Polish province in two, Lithuania would be 
allotted Prussia and Livonia; therefore German specialists would be 
needed, not just Lithuanian. Broke states that he had heard from 
one influential father that, if Lithuania were to become a separate 
province, the Poles would not want to remain in it (as he says) on 
account of the terrible cold. He is certain that the Lithuanians and 
Prussians would gladly set about studying and zealously evangeliz- 
ing, if they would only see that they were being given considera- 
tion.’ : 

In another letter, written a month and a half jater, Father Broke 
suggests that among the provincial’s and also among the university 
rector’s advisors there should always be a Lithuanian. Otherwise, it 
might appear that the superiors do not take account of them and 
consider them incapable of carrying out these duties. Previously, 
among the advisors of the rector would be a Lithuanian, but this 
year (1595) there was none. Therefore, he suggests appointing F. 


10 Cf. Lietuviy enciklopedija, 1V, Boston, 1954, p. 86. 
11 Cf. Lietuviy enciklopedija, XXXVI. Boston, 1969, p. 133. 
12 ARSI, Germ. 174 fol. 238 r. 
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feronimas Kniskas (elsewhere he is named Kiniskis) as one. Further, 
Broke notes that the provincial is afraid of accepting several true 
Lithuanians to the pontifical seminary. At the same time, Prussians 
and those who speak German are present there. That is why he 
asks the Father General to free the provincial of this scruple and 
permit him to accept at least 6 Lithuanians, who speak Lithuanian 
well, because of a great lack of Lithuanian clergy. The parish 
pastors often do not understand their parishioners and the latter 
are unable to communicate with the pastor. For this reason the 
parishes remain for a long time without a priest. 

Two years later, the provincial himself, the Italian, Bernardo 
Confalonieri, in writing to Rome, mentions the presence of 
something akin to two parties — the Lithuanians and Poles — 
which is felt among the Jesuits in Vilnius, but they are not public 
and do not disturb the common activity.“ 

The afore-mentioned Father Broke again spoke for the partition 
of the province in 1597. He discovered that the provincial with his 
three advisors had planned to divide the province in such a way 
that Prussia would be allotted to Poland and Livonia to Lithuania. 
Broke, however, was convinced that this kind of partition would be 
harmful to Lithuania. For this reason he wrote to the Father 
General in Rome: “Since the Poles defend their interests diligently 
and there is no one to look after Lithuanian interests,” (“Ft quia 
Poloni diligenter agant in hac re causam suam et nemo est, qui 
Lituanorum agat’’) he has resolved to state everything he is 
thinking about openly. (Brock underlined this sentence in his 
letter). He asks the Father General to take pity on poor Lithuania 
(“ut misereatur miserae Lituaniae’’) and not agree to such a 
partition, in which one province would prosper and the other 
languish. Fr. Brock advises leaving the Prussian colleges (practically 
Braunsberg) to the Lithuanian province. Otherwise, Lithuania 
would be left with just one large college and university in Vilnius, 
although Poland would have as many as three similar (though not 
university) colleges; in Kalisz, Poznan, and Braunsberg. Vilnius 
alone could not assure an adequate increase in the number of 
Jesuits for Lithuania since not that many candidates exist for the 
Jesuits from the colleges in Livonia and Eastern Lithuania, where 
Catholics are only a minority, but quite a few of them would come 
from the Braunsberg College. People who speak German are 
needed for Livonia: where could they be found if Prussia were to 


13 ARSI, Germ. 175 fol. 36 r, 37 '. 
14 ARSI, Germ. 177 fol. 149 r-v. 
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be separated from the Lithuanian province? A serious danger is 
present for the Vilnius Academy itself. If there will not be enough 
young Jesuits, the number of philosophy and theology students 
will decrease. Should only about four students remain, who would 
want to teach an academic course for these few? Besides, Prussians 
get along better with Lithuanians than with Poles. All who have 
had dealings with these people know this. He himself (Broke) has 
observed this over many years in his discussions with the Jesuits 
from these areas. It is, in truth, known to him that the Prussian 
bishops would like to side with the Poles, and not with the 
Lithuanians. But, to him, this is nothing to wonder at because the 
bishops are Poles. If they were Prussians, they would think 
differently. Father Broke presents some arguments, all of 
which we cannot examine here in detail." 

| have dwelt upon this letter somewhat longer because from it 
one can see what kinds of problems troubled the University of 
Vilnius, which had not even lived through 20 years. One can sense 
from the letter in some measure the sincere efforts of the 
sympathetic Londoner, Adam Broke, to be an advocate for 
Lithuanians in the face of their ill-treatment by the Poles. More 
than 10 years passed before the Lithuanian Jesuit province was 
entirely separated from the Polish province in 1608. Nevertheless, 
Fr. Broke’s advice and admonitions were not in vain. From 1598, a 
vice-provincial was to be appointed for Lithuania and he was 
entrusted with responsibility not only over the institutions of the 
order within the Grand Duchy of Lithuania but also had authority 
over Braunsberg in East Prussia, Pultusk in Masovia, and even the 
Warsaw residence which was opened at about that time. It 
remained this way in the separated Lithuanian province. Today we 
have difficulty understanding such anomalies as the Warsaw Jesuit 
house, near which a large college was opened shortly, and the 
colleges of Plock, Pultusk, and Drohiczyn also being included in the 
framework of the Lithuanian Jesuit province, while at the same 
time, the college functioning in Lithuanian Brest was under the 
authority of the Polish province. In carrying out the division of the 
formerly unitary Polish province into two, the chief consideration 
was the survival of the separate provinces. To ensure that the 
Lithuanian Jesuits would have a firm backbone of colleges, that 
they would have an assured increase in the order’s membership, 
they, and not the Poles, were allotted the institutions in Prussia and 
Masovia, and even the Warsaw residence itself, which was next to 


15 ARS!I, Germ. 177 fol. 38 r-39 r. 
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the king’s court palace; for this, the Poles were incensed at the 
Lithuanians for an entire 150 years, until a separate Masovian Jesuit 
province was formed in 1758. We must admit that this partition of 
the provinces contributed greatly to the steady development of the 
University of Vilnius, in regard to both students and professors. 
However, from a national point of view, such a distribution of 
Jesuit institutions and territories was less favorable to the 
development of Lithuanian culture. But this, it seems, was a lesser 
evil (minus malum), for otherwise, as Fr. Broke had already 
foreseen, the University of Vilnius most likely would have 
completely failed. Now, however, as we have previously seen, 
there were admirable expressions of Lithuanian culture even under 
such circumstances, especially about the middie of the 17th 
century. 

Similar situations of conflict, which are reflected in the quoted 
fragments of correspondence from the conclusion of the 16th 
century, one must assume, were present in other periods. They, 
however, did not attain such a dramatic character, if for no other 
reason than that the Lithuanian Jesuit province was autonomous 
and entirely independent of the Polish province. In general, it 
appears there were no closer ties between these two provinces. 


* * * 


Up to this point we have seen Lithuanian national identity as 
the students and professors of the Vilnius Academy had spoken 
out for it, as they had attempted to defend it against Polish 
predominance and the Poles’ self-interested attacks. Nevertheless, 
we would like to know what the content of that Lithuanian identity 
represented, in particular, whether those who considered them- 
selves Lithuanian or Samogitian also spoke Lithuanian. That the 
concept “lituanus” was closely tied to the knowledge of the 
language, at least in the initial period of the academy, is evident 
from the letter of the aforementioned Father Monikovijus. 
Pleading with the Father General to somehow help the Lithuanians 
studying at the Vilnius Academy, he foresees their usefulness in 
Lithuanian pastoral work. Therefore, knowledge of the language 
was a basic indication of Lithuanian national identity for those 
youths. But this was not always valid. When Nicolaus Christophorus 
Radziwitt reminded his brother, Bishop George, that he was a 
Lithuanian, and not a Pole, he did so in a letter written in Polish, 
having in mind more a political aspect, since most likely neither 
the first nor the second spoke Lithuanian. 
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What was the situation with the Lithuanian Jesuits? Did those 
who considered themselves Lithuanian or Samogitian speak 
Lithuanian? Since the Jesuit catalogues sometimes (not always, for 
accurate information is lacking, notably in the 76th and 17th 
centuries) indicate who knew which languages, it is also possible to 
answer this question in general terms. | do not have systematically 
compiled statistics concerning this question. Up to now I have 
merely tried to bring this data together from the final decade of 
the Jesuits’ presence in Vilnius, before the dissolution of their 
order, namely, during the years 1761 and 1770." 

‘In 1761, there was a total of 588 members in the Lithuanian 
Jesuit province (priests, seminary students, and brothers). Three 
years previously, the partition of the former Lithuanian Jesuit 
province had taken place. A separate Masovian province with its 
center in Warsaw was formed out of the Polish and, in part, 
White Russian areas. The remaining Lithuanian province now 
included the purely Lithuanian colleges and residencies, as well as 
the institutions in Prussia, in Latvia, and partly in White Russia. Thus, 
of the aforementioned 588 members of the Lithuanian province in 
1761, 162 are called “Jituani’’ and 62 “‘samogitae’’ — 38% of all 
Jesuits. Among those 162 “lituani,” 85, hence somewhat more than 
half, spoke Lithuanian, and among the 62 “samogitae,”’ as many as 
61, i.e., all except one used Lithuanian. In addition, another 31 who 
were neither Lithuanian nor Samogitian knew Lithuanian: eight 
White Russians (“rutheni’’), eight Livonians, four Curonians, four 
Varmians, three Prussians, two from the localities around Pinsk, 
and one Masovian and one Pole. Thus, in sum total 177 Jesuits of 
588 (30%) used Lithuanian in that year, almost a third of the 
members of the province. 

After nine years (1770), right before the abolition of the order, 
671 Jesuits were present in the Lithuanian Jesuit province and as 
many as 192 seminary students among them — a good sign, 
testifying that the Lithuanian Jesuit province was still spiritually 
healthy and vigorous, untouched by spiritual decadence, since just 
during nine years its membership increased by even 85 members. 
Of those 671 Jesuits in 1770, 290 are termed Lithuanian or 
Samogitian (my fault, that | did not count Lithuanians separately 
from the Samogitians when | compiled these statistics) — 
therefore, 43% (9 years ago it was 38%) of the sum total of 
members in the province. Lithuanian was spoken by 158 or them. 
Since another 22 non-Lithuanians and non-Samogitians used 


16 Data taken from the 1761 and the 1770 catalogues: ARSI, Lith. 31, 32. 
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Lithuanian, the total number of those knowing Lithuanian amount- 
ed to 180, or 27% (9 years before, it was 30%). The conclusion: as 
the number of Lithuanians joining the Jesuits rose, their knowl- 
edge of Lithuanian declined. Apparently the linguistic assimilation 
of Lithuania’s eastern ethnographic regions had already begun by 
then. Those originating from there felt and listed themselves as 
Lithuanians, but no longer spoke the language. Those from 
Samogitia, Western Aukétaitija, and Uznemuneé (essentially con- 
temporary Lithuania), evidently the great majority at the time — 
much more than has been assumed to the present, not only among 
the peasants, but also the gentry — used Lithuanian. 

Another question: what was their level of knowledge of the 
language? Today it is difficult to provide an answer. Most likely 
there were no examinations of any sort in Lithuanian before 
registration in the catalogue. Apparently the experience of the 
superiors themselves and statements by separate individuals 
determined this. Because the purpose of such indications 
concerning knowledge of languages in the catalogues was to 
inform the provincial so that he could more easily determine the 
suitability of each Jesuit to work in one or another location, one 
must suppose that no one, especially among the clergy, boasted of 
a completely poor knowledge of the language because he could 
be assigned for apostolic work on the basis of that language and 
consequently, he would have only difficulties and unpleasant 
experiences from such unfounded boasting. 

Where and how would Lithuanian be learned? Those who 
thought of themselves as Lithuanians or Samogitians, it must be 
assumed, most often learned Lithuanian in their home surround- 
ings. However, it apparently was possible to learn Lithuanian or to 
improve one’s knowledge of it and practice it elsewhere, e.g., 
while studying at Lithuanian colleges or the University of Vilnius, 
for otherwise it would be hard to explain how non-Lithuanians 
were able to learn Lithuanian — and we have seen that there 
always was a certain number of such people. In the two centuries 
surveyed here | did not have the occasion to encounter any special 
Lithuanian language lectures within the programs of studies in the 
university or colleges. On the other hand, neither was Polish 
taught, just as no special lectures were given in French at that time 
in Paris. Only Latin, Greek, and Hebrew were legitimate university 
subjects. Indications exist that, in the beginning, intensifying and 
stimulating the use of local languages was contemplated in the 
Jesuits’ house of studies. This was included in the first Ratio 
studiorum project. But the commission which met in Vilnius to 
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examine this project decided against such a suggestion; the Jesuits 
of Southern Germany and commissions in certain other provinces 
decided likewise, so that this initial suggestion by the leadership of 
the order was ruled out and Latin remained the official language of 
scholastic documents, classes, and lectures.” For Lithuanians this 
had positive consequences since the strengthened use of a local 
language would have meant for Vilnius and many other colleges — 
excepting perhaps KraZiai, PasiauSé, and Kaunas — a strengthened 
dominance of Polish; in this way, the retention of Latin as the sole 
language markedly limited the domination of Polish. 


This does not mean, however, that absolutely nothing was done 
to improve the learning of Lithuanian within the framework of the 
University of Vilnius and the Jesuit colleges. Researchers of our 
cultural history, particularly Prof. Jurgis Lebedys, have proven the 
existence of special groups concerned with practicing Lithuanian, 
e.g., at the home of the Jesuit noviciate of Vilnius near the Church 
of St. Ignatius.48 Recently another scholar drew attention to several 
allusions in historical sources of the academy, which allow one to 
conclude that such a Lithuanian language group functioned at the 
University of Vilnius.19 The statute of Jesuit schools itself — the so- 
called Ratio studiorum — provides for such practice groups and 
gives them the title “academies.” Only exemplary and advanced 
students would be admitted to these academies, so that by getting 
practical experience they could extend their knowledge in a 
certain branch of learning. These groups also had to keep 
registration books with lists of members and reviews of their 
activities. What a treasure it would be for us if a similar record of a 
Lithuanian language practice group would have survived! Unfortu- 
nately, not one of them — nor from groups for other purposes — 
has survived. 


* * * 


In this way, historical sources have opened up for us new 
horizons, so to speak, regarding the participation of professors and 
students of Lithuanian origin in the life of the university. 


17 Cf. S. Bednarski, “Jezuici polscy wobec projektu Ordynacji studjéw”, 
Przeglad Powszechny, 205, 1935, p. 235. 

18 J. Lebedys, ‘‘Y-a-t-il eu a |’Université de Vilnius une chaire de lituanien 
aux XVIle-XVille siécles?”’: Acta baltico-slavica, 3. Bialystok, 1966, p. 99- 
106; J. Lebedys., “Ar senajame Vilniaus universitete buvo lietuviy kalbos 
katedra?”, in J. Lebedys, Lituanistikos baruose, |, Vilnius 1972, p. 201-210. 

19 Eugenija Uléinskaité in Kultaros Barai (Vilnius), 1978, No. 7. 
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Unfortunately, time does not permit me to dwell longer on those 
fruits of Lithuanian culture attained by the numerous Lithuanians 
who took part in the life of the University of Vilnius. They are, in 
fact, more or less well known to us already. These are the first 
Lithuanian books in Lithuania Proper which appeared right in the 
vicinity of the university: Lithuanian catechisms, Gospels, prayer 
books, parables, hymnals, books of sermons, even a dictionary, and 
later a Lithuanian grammar textbook. All this was prepared, 
published, and disseminated, for the most part, by Lithuanian 
professors and students of the university. These publications were 
used by Lithuania’s clergy and monastic orders (the Franciscans, 
Bernardines, Dominicans, Carmelites, and others), who performed 
apostolic work in Lithuania. It goes without saying that, besides the 
Jesuits, there were other individuals, other monastic orders and 
monks, who left behind Lithuanian writings and published 
Lithuanian books, but that these books were also printed in the 
university’s printing shop. No doubt, the University of Vilnius 
contributed rather much to the support of Lithuanian culture in 
various ways, particularly in Lithuania’s rural areas. And it was from 
these same rural areas that the new Lithuania, whose children we 
all are, was reborn. 

In celebrating the 400th anniversary of the University of Vilnius, 
we can deservedly take pride in what our forefathers accomplished 
in those often difficult times, characterized by the oppression of 
wars, diseases, and al] sorts of misfortunes, and sometimes by truly 
dramatic tension. Nevertheless, the venerable tradition of the 
university obligates its present, it invites everyone to be open to 
the spirit of the age and mankind’s achievements in learning, but 
also to foster a complete person, capable of freely expressing 
himself and creatively maturing, not only in body, but also in spirit, 
in a word, having all the conditions and possibilities to freely 
search for truth and seek good fortune. 
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THE CLASH OF NATIONALITIES AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF VILNIUS, 
1803-1832 


Rev. STASYS YLA* 


The purpose of the university is to serve science — and science 
stands above nationality. Precisely such an attitude was true of the 
Academy of Vilnius for the duration of two hundred years, while the 
Jesuits were in charge there. When in 1773 the Jesuits withdrew, due 
to the closing down of their order by Pope Clement XIV, the 
Academy of Vilnius found itself at the crossroads of reform. 
Moreover, at about this time, when the Commission for National 
Education was founded, the national Polish influence became 
much stronger in the school. 

The very last of such reforms, carried out in 1803 by Czar 
Alexander |, bestowed upon the University of Vilnius an 
“Imperial” title. The university was meant to serve an empire, 
which a short while ago came to include eastern Slav territories — 
previously governed by Lithuanians — as well as the ethnographic 
Lithuania itself. The Russian government created a district of 
education for these newly annexed regions. It belonged to Vilnius 


* Rev. Stasys Yla, a Catholic philosopher and student of Lithuanian 
cultural history, has written widely on these topics. Among his 
numerous scholarly works is the historical study Siluva Zemaiciy 
istorijoje (Siluva in the History of Samogitia, 1970) and the memoirs of 
his experiences in the Nazi concentration camp, A Priest in Stutthof 
(1971). 
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and encompassed eight provinces. Adam Jerzy Czartoryski was 
appointed by the czar as patron of that district and curator of the 
university. He was an old friend of the czar’s, a person who was a 
descendant of the Lithuanian dynasty of Gediminas but displayed 
Polish orientation. | 

The University of Vilnius was the only university in the entire 
territory stretching to the east, which included Kiev, and also in the 
territory lying to the west, including that part of Poland, which 
now belonged to Russia, with its center in Warsaw. Thus, the doors 
of the university stood open to receive all the young people of 
noble origin from this extensive region, which was very diverse 
culturally and linguistically. 

The university had to decide what was to be its principal 
language — a language, which would be acceptable to the 
students of these various nationalites and also to their professors. 
This problem did not arise as far as the University of Tartu was 
concerned because the university was there for the German- 
speaking barons of Latvia and Estonia. At that university the 
principal language was German and remained such for a long time 
to come. 

But what about Vilnius? How would the problem be solved 
there? What lay in store for the Lithuanians, for their language and 
for their culture? 


INTEREST IN THE LITHUANIAN LANGUAGE 


The number of students at the university was not large. In fact, 
just over 300 had registered during the first five years. The majority 
of the students originated from Lithuania. By 1812, their number 
rose to 468; however, in only a few years, the number dropped to 
about 200. The professors, who had worked under the Commission 
for National Education, remained. Reverend Hieronim Strojnowski, 
a Volhynian jurist, was chosen as rector. He succeeded Martynas 
Pocobutas (Poczobutt), the former Jesuit, an eminent mathemati- 
cian and astronomer. It was Strojnowski, therefore, who had to 
prepare the statute of the newly reformed university. According to 
this statute, Latin continued to be its principal language, just as it 
had been previously. 

As regards the Slavic languages, the statute had plans for 
establishing a department of Russian language and literature. This 
was achieved in 1805 following the university reform. No chair 
or any other accomodation was arranged by the statute for the 
Polish language. 
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Perceiving this fact as an injustice, Jedrzej Sniadecki, a Polish 
chemist, began to teach his subject in the Polish language. To 
Martynas Pocobutas the Polish language was inadequate for the 
teaching of science, especially in schools of a more advanced level; 
neither did he consider the language good enough for creative 
writing. He expressed this opinion when he wrote to the Warsaw 
Society of the Friends of Science in 1804.1 The Society had been 
founded in 1800 and Martynas Potobutas was its honorary 
member. 

He also went on to express to them his opinions about the 
Lithuanian language. He maintaned, that “our Lithuanian lan- 
guage” has ties to the Greek, Latin, Chaldean, and Egyptian 
tongues.? Therefore, Lithuanian was just as important to linguists 
and to scholars as the above-mentioned ancient languages. Indeed, 
his views did arouse the interest of the Warsaw Society. Moreover, 
it appeared, that the instigator of the society, Tadeusz Czacki (who 
had been born in Volhynia), one of the earliest researchers of 
Lithuanian statute and law, himself showed an interest in the 
Lithuanian language. It also happened that during that year a 
Lithuanian was elected as the society’s honorary president. He 
was Ksaveras Bogusas (Bohusz), a former Jesuit, and an honorary 
member of the University of Vilnius, who had been collecting 
material for a study about the origins of the Lithuanian nation and 
its language. (The paper was published in Polish in 1808.) Czacki 
wrote a letter to the bishop of Vilnius, to Jonas Nepomukas 
Kasakauskas (Kossakowski) requesting him to urge the University of 
Vilnius to study the Lithuanian language, Lithuanian history and 
ethnography; he also included in the letter some 27 questions 
concerning the origins of the Lithuanian language and awaited a 
reply. Bishop Kasakauskas passed on the queries to the university, 
explaining the matter to them. 

The university replied quickly and affirmatively. In the same year 
(1804) it set up a committee, on which the following professors 
were to serve: Juozas Mickevicius (Jézef Mickiewicz), the 
physicist; Simonas Malevskis (Szymon Malewski), the lawyer and 
economist; Mykolas Sulcas (Michael Szulc), the architect; and 
Pilypas Golianskis (Filip Golanski), professor of rhetoric and 
poetics. 


1 M. Balinski, Dawna Akademia Wilenska, Petersburg, 1862, pp. 372, 378. 

2 Ibid., p. 378. 

3 The letter of Bishop Kossakowski is published in the disertation of V. 
Macitinas, Lituanistinis sajadis XIX a. pradzioje, Kaunas, 1939, p. 308. 
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It must be noted that at that time the university did not have 
people who specialized in philology. Probably Jézef Mickiewicz, 
who was a native of Grodno and a former Jesuit, was no stranger 
to the Lithuanian language. Szymon Malewski, who came from 
Vilnius and was not a nobleman, most likely spoke Lithuanian. 
Golanski, on the other hand, a Polish Piarist, took an interest in 
Baltic and Lithuanian toponymy. Szulc, who had originally come 
from the Polish-German Pomerania and was a pupil and successor 
of the Lithuanian architect Laurynas Stuoka-Gucevicius, knew little 
about this language. However, the committee sent in a reply to the 
27 questions raised by the Warsaw Society.4 

Nothing more is known about the further activity of this 
society; only that two of its members, Mickiewicz and Golanski, 
served as inspectors of secondary schools. After 1803 these schools 
came under the direct guardianship of the university. Furthermore, 
in 1803 two people, Bogugas and Czacki, were appointed as chief 
inspectors of schools (Bogusas to the Lithuanian provinces and 
Czacki to Volhynia). Mickiewicz, Golanski and W. Matuszewicz 
received their appointment as auxiliary inspectors to the ethnogra- 
phic Lithuania and were to cooperate with Bogusas in their duties. 
While visiting schools, they strove to collect material pertaining to 
Lithuanian studies for the university. In 1804, for example, 
Matuszewicz encouraged the teachers of Kédainiai, Raseiniai, 
Kraziai, and Padubysys “to diligently collect all the information 
they could find (no matter how detailed), which could throw light 
on the origins and characteristics of the Samogitian language”, and 
to “forward to the university all the information obtained on this 
subject, including notes, writings, songs, and other material.’’> In 
1805 Prof. Golariski also repeated the same request. When he had 
visited all the schools in Samogitia in the very same year, he 
suggested that the university should accept Lithuanian as a 
fundamental language in all its secondary schools.® 

Was Lithuanian used at all for teaching purposes? Jurgis 
Lebedys, a late scholar in Lithuanian studies at the University of 
Vilnius, has shown an interest in this question. He described an 
interesting fact, which concerns a person named Zakarijas 
Nieméevskis (Niemczewski), who traced his origins to Samogitian 


4 The answers of the commission are published in P. Augustaitis 
Lietuvybés elementai lenky romantizme, Vilnius, 1921, p. 33. 

5 J. Lebedys, Simonas Staneviéius, Vilnius, 1955, p. 53. 

6 M. LukSiené, Lietuviy Svietimo istorijos bruozai XIX a. pirmoje puséje, 
Kaunas, 1970, pp. 92, 139. 
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people of common stock in Vainutas. When he had completed the 
secondary school of Kraziai and had graduated from the University 
of Vilnius, he began to teach mathematics at the latter school. [n 
1802, he went to Paris to deepen his studies in mathematics. There, 
he became acquainted with Count Conrad Malte-Brun, a 
geographer, and at his request contributed two chapters to his 
work: Tableau de la Pologne (1807). The chapters were “A 
Description of Lithuania” and “About the Lithuanian Language”. A 
short French-Lithuanian dictionary was added on to the work. 
Niemczewski’s knowledge of the Lithuanian language was quite 
authentic and had been acquired, no doubt, in the schools of 
Samogitia. J. Lebedys thinks, therefore, “that not only at the 
beginning of the 19th century, but also in the 18th century (at least 
in the Samogitian schools), Lithuanian was used as an auxiliary 
language.” 

Yet why as an auxiliary one? Because Latin was the principal 
language in the secondary schools in Lithuania, as elsewhere. The 
schools aimed at preparing their pupils for the university, as well as 
for the seminaries, where everything naturally was being taught in 
Latin. Latin was taught also in some elementary parochial schools. 
Yet it is also true to say that the Lithuanian language played a part 
in the lives of the pupils of these schools where the primer The 
Science of Reading Lithuanian Writings for Children was used. 
From 1776 to 1799 fourteen editions of it had been published. At first 
560 copies were printed and as many as 2,350 copies in 1799. At one 
time, the demand for these primers rose to over 3,000 copies.® In the 
Kraziai school, where the Carmelite monks were in charge, a 
number of people excelled in Lithuanian studies (not only the 
above mentioned prof. Nieméevskis). Such notable scholars in 
Lithuanian studies as Leonas Uvainis and Silvestras Valitinas were 
graduates of the Raseiniai school. For many years, the principal of 
the Raseiniait school in the second half of the 18th century was 
Kristupas Lopacinskis (Lopacinski). He spent a great deal of time 
collecting material for his dictionary and involved his pupils in this 
work. There was also the Samogitian school in Kalvarija, run by the 
Dominicans. If the Lithuanian language had not been taught in 
these schools, even as an auxiliary language, the national Lithuanian 
movement at the beginning of the 19th century would not have 
emerged. 


7 J. Lebedys, Lietuviy kalba XVIH-XVIII a. viesajame gyvenime, Vilnius, 
1976, p. 21. 

8 M. Lukésiené, op. cit., cf. the chapter “Gimtoji kalba pradinéje 
mokykloje’’, pp. 92-106. 
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The university’s interest in the Lithuanian language arose 
probably from a wide-reaching anxiety to foster its language and 
culture, especially in Samogitia. It is a great pity that this interest 
was of short duration and took place only in the last two years 
during which J. Strojnowski was rector. When the latter became a 
bishop, his place as rector was taken for one year (1806) by Szymon 
Malewski, a native of Vilnius. At the beginning of the academic 
year in 1807, Jan Sniadecki was appointed the new rector. He was 
the brother of Jedrzej Sniadecki, the chemist, and had arrived 
scarcely a year ago from the University of Krakow. Jan Sniadecki 
had received an excellent education in the West as a mathemati- 
cian and astronomer. Poczobutt was also a mathematician and 
astronomer, but the two men differed greatly. Sniadecki was a 
positivist, a Scottish Freemason and stood in strong opposition to 
the Latin language. He did not deliver his inaugural speech in 
latin, as was customary, but began and ended it in Polish. 
Poczobutt gave him a scolding, just as he had previously scolded 
his brother, the chemist, for daring to teach his classes in Polish 
and not in Latin. 3 

Many improvements took place in the administration while 
Sniadecki served as rector. In 1811 he introduced the Polish 
language and in 1812 a Polish literature course within the 
department of rhetoric and poetics. Sniadecki aimed at openly 
opposing the Latin language, but while Poczobutt and Strojnowski 
were still alive (the former died in 1810 and the latter in 1815), he 
did not dare to abolish Latin. After Strojnowski’s death, his own 
term as rector came to an end. Yet his plan to replace Latin by the 
Polish language at the university was successfully carried out in 1816. 
Thus Polish became the principal language of the university. 


A CAMPAIGN OF POLONIZATION 


The introduction of the Polish language into the university was 
not the beginning, but rather the foreseen result of the work of 
Polonization that had gone on for a considerable time. “The Polish 
language acquired even greater importance as soon as Sniadecki, 
the rector of the university, stubbornly began to attack the Latin 
influence in Lithuanian schools”.8@ During the days of the Commis- 
sion for National Education the Latin language had already been 
banished from the schools in Poland. Therefore, Polish patriotism 
demanded that Lithuania, as a “province”, follow a similar line of 
action as homogeneous Poland. 


8a Vilniaus universiteto istorija 1803-1940, Vilnius, 1977, p. 94. 
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Sniadecki, who had the approbation of Czartoryski, set about 
achieving this aim through the university, since the university 
supervised the training of the teachers, and even that of organists,® 
who often simultaneously served as teachers in parochial schools. 
The teachers were required to be fluent in Polish, but not in Latin. 
They were asked to avoid the use of impure Polish that had been 
tainted by Lithuanian. The council of the university, guided by the 
rector, gave out and confirmed the appointments of teachers and 
also decided whom to appoint as headmasters. They took care to 
notice who among the teachers was interested in the Polish 
language and who was not. According to the regulations 
concerning education which had been passed in 1807, the 
university had the right to control even parochial schools although 
these schools had long since been under the guidance and 
protection of parish priests and bishops. The university appointed 
inspectors for schools; these naturally carried out the policy of the 
rector. 

Thus, since 1807, at the time when Sniadecki began to serve his 
term as rector, the inspectors were entrusted to strengthen the 
position of the Polish language in the Lithuanian schools. Their 
reports showed, however, that the pupils, especially in Samogitia, 
understood Polish only with great difficulty; at first coming to 
school they were quite unfamiliar with the language. Some pupils, 
it is true, made a little progress in learning Polish, but their version 
of Polish was a Samogitian one. Moreover, the pupils were 
forbidden to speak Lithuanian among themselves. They were also 
watched and observed. “Watchdogs” from amongst them had 
been chosen and were to inform the teachers about those of their 
friends who disobeyed. Indeed, pupils who did disobey received a 
public punishment or were made fun of.? When J. Mickiewicz 
visited the Kalvarija school in Samogitia in 1808, he found precisely 
such a discipline being enforced there. Perhaps, it is worthwhile to 
note, that Mickiewicz was the very same person whom the 
Committee had previously appointed to do research work on the 
Lithuanian language. Now he approved of the discipline heartily as 
a means to further the advancement of the Polish language.'° 

It was the university’s task to examine school textbooks and 
give them its seal of approval. The university approved books of 
only one kind — namely, those that had been printed in Polish. It 
did not trouble itself at all with the Lithuanian textbooks and strove 


9 J. Lebedys, Simonas Stanevicius, p. 46. 
10 Cf. Mickevicius Juozapas, Lietuviy enciklopedija, XVIII, pp. 352-353. 
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to paralyze the efforts of those people who took the initiative to 
further them. When in 1811 Aleksandras Butkevicius, a Basilian 
monk and a teacher at the schoo! in Padubysys, submitted his 
Kalbrieda,: a Lithuanian-Polish grammar book “to the dear 
Samogitians”, only one of the professors, Z. Nieméevskis, spoke 
up for it; the other members of the university council did not 
approve of it and the manuscript seems to have perished. A former | 
Jesuit Dominykas Mogénas also failed to get permission to have 
his Lithuanian grammar book printed; his manuscript seems to 
have perished also. An arithmetic textbook, prepared by J, 
Stanevicius, a Carmelite, suffered the same fate. In 1814 A, 
Strazdas-Strazdelis published his Secular and Religious Songs, a 
book used in the parochial! schools. In 1824 he asked the university 
for permission to publish a new edition of it, but this was not 
granted to him, nor did he regain his manuscript. In 1818 A. 
Strazdas translated and published (without the university’s 
approbation) a catechism for schools, written by Bellarmine — to 
be used in the Lithuanian elementary schools." 

Jozef Zawadzki, a Pole from Poznan, was in charge of the 
university’s printing house. ““He showed great care and initiative, as 
far as Polish books were concerned, but troubled himself about 
the Lithuanian ones only if they brought him profit. He boasted in 
his letter written to Czartoryski on February 23, 1818, that he had 
just published a primer in Arabian and a prayer book for the use of 
the Lithuanian Tartars.”'2 Only a ‘handful of Tartars resided in 
Lithuania at that time. 

There was, indeed, quite a large demand for Lithuanian 
textbooks because in 1809 161 parochial schools flourished. There 
were approximately 4,170 pupils in the province of Vilnius, which 
also included the district of Lyda (which in reality belonged to the 
province of Gardinas).124 According to a Samogitian,!. DobSevicius 
(Dobszewicz), the secondary schools were overfilled with approxi- 
mately 500 pupils per school. Half of the pupils in attendance 
were children of peasants.13 Merely in the districts of Raseiniai, 
Siauliai, Telsiai and Upyté (according to school inspector J. 
Chodzko), there were 2,427 peasant school-children. The total 
number of pupils reached 4,680.44 The children of the lesser 


11 M. LukSieneé, op. cit., pp. 194, 339-341. 

12 Ibid., p. 338. 

12a Ibid., p. 82. 

13 T. Dobszewicz, Wspomnienia z czasow ktore przezylem, Krakow, 1883, 
pp. 47, 73. 

14 Cf. Darbai ir Dienos, Vol, VIIL, 1939, p. 78. 
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Samogitian nobility differed in no way from the children of the 
free peasants, except perhaps in their dress. All of them spoke 
Lithuanian. 

Quite a number of these peasant children later were to 
graduate, and several of them taught as professors at the University 
of Vilnius. Two of them — Z. Nieméevskis (Niemczewski) and S. 
Malewski we have mentioned already. Another person of peasant 
origin was Benediktas Klungis (Klongevicius), a native of Birzai. For 
a short time in 1822 he served as rector, and later became Bishop 
of Vilnius. Yet another person, far from fluent in Polish, was a 
commoner — Jonas Skydelis, originally from Telsiai, who at one 
time was a teacher of theology. The number of students, those of 
aristocratic birth and those of peasant origin, continued to rise. 
During the school year 1822-1823, according to J. Chodzko, almost 
a tenth of them in Vilnius came from the districts of Raseiniai, 
Telsiai, and Siauliai.5 They were glad to get away from the 
secondary schools, which were under Polish influence, and were 
deeply moved by historian Joachim Lelewel’s lectures at the 
university about Lithuania’s past. They paid attention when he 
invited them to become better acquainted with the Lithuanian 
language and to foster it. However, in 1818, Prof. Lelewel was 
dismissed from the University of Vilnius. The Carmelite monks, 
who had been in charge of the KrazZiai school since 1796, were told 
to leave in 1817. They were replaced by a number of teachers 
supporting Polish nationalism to greater or lesser degrees. 

“The University of Vilnius,” to quote A. Sapoka, “became a 
cultural Polish stronghold and set the tone for life as it was then 
lived in almost all of Lithuania. The university’s policy was to 
promote strict Polish influence in all the Lithuanian schools, which 
were under its surveillance... Everyone, it seemed, by becoming 
a pupil at a school, had to become a Pole also.’ 


From the Polish point of view, this line of action seemed logical. 
After the constitution of May 3, 1791, Lithuania did not exist as an 
equal partner of the union. It was merely a province of the 
homogeneous Poland — of a country, which had yet to be welded 
together. This one-sided decision quickly aroused the opposition 
of the Lithuanians, but this opposition was quieted by various, 
sometimes even violent means. 

With the arrival of Napoleon in 1812, a separate government 


15 Ibid. pp. 44, 75. 
16 A. Sapoka, Vilnius Lietuvos gyvenime, Toronto, 1954, p. 64 and Vilnius in 
the Life of Lithuania, Toronto, 1962, p. 79. 
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was formed for Lithuania in Vilnius. The Poles occupied the most 
important positions in the government. Jan Sniadecki, for 
example, became Minister of Education and Cults. After Napo- 
leon’s defeat, all the other members of Lithuania’s government 
fled to Dresden, Germany, with the exception of Sniadecki, who 
under the protection of Czartoryski, stayed behind in Lithuania 
and was again rector at the university. Now he and his friends were 
concerned that eventually Czar Alexander { would separate 
Lithuania from Poland, since the czar had promised to restore the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania and asked a prince from Rietavas, 
Michal Oginski, to prepare its constitution. For this reason J. 
Sniadecki, supported by Czartoryski, strove through the influence 
of the university and of the schools to educate as Poles the new 
generation of Lithuanians, so that they would join Poland’s ranks in 
the latter’s struggle for a homogeneous Poland. 

Czartoryski, although pretending to be faithful to the czar, in 
reality schemed to break away from Russia. Sniadecki, as well as 
Czartoryski, belonged to the same group of Polish patriots, who 
were under the influence of the French Revolution.” 


THE SAMOGITIANS’ COUNTERACTION 


Did the Lithuanians continue to oppose this polonization? Or 
did the opposition cease completely? In his studies the Polish 
historian J. lwaszkiewicz writes of the Napoleonic days, when the 
Poles took over the leading posts in Lithuania's government and 
when its president, the Polish count ). Sierakowski proclaimed 
Lithuania’s annexation to Poland on fuly 14, 1812. lwaszkiewicz 
accused Lithuania’s clergy: “Through the entire duration of the 
Napoleonic War, the clergy (with a few exceptions) did not show 
any compliance to the government of tne country. The Li- 
thuanian clergymen Jacked a more deeply felt sense of pat- 
riotism, as well as ardor of citizenship, which was the result of 
the extremely demoralizing influence of the bishops — Jézef 
Kossakowski and Ignacy Massalski.’’8 

Indeed, during the Napoleonic times, the Samogitian bishop 
Juozas Arnulfas Giedraitis (Giedroyc) opposed J. Sniadecki’s wish 
to control church funds, church courts, monastic and parochial 
schools, and the appointment of priests. Previously Bishop 
Giedraitis had cooperated with the University of Vilnius and with 


17 Cf. B. LeSnodorski, Polacy Jakobini, Warszawa, 1960, and Les Jacobins 
Polonais et leur Confréres en Europe, Wroclaw, 1964. 
18 J. lwaszkiewicz, Litwa w roku 1872, Krakow i Warszawa, 1912, p. 262. 
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its rector when there was the need to promote the general and 
especially the elementary education of the Lithuanian children. 
Now, the bishop seemed to do nothing, but hinder and paralyze J. 
Sniadecki’s program, which the fatter did not forget for a lotig 
time. When, after three years, Czartoryski, as a patron of 
education, inquired what he thought of Giedraitis, Sniadeck: 
replied curtly: “There is nothing good that can be said about this 
bishop.’’184 

The year 1815 was Sniadecki’s last year as rector. It was the last 
year, as well, in which Latin was the principal language of the 
university. With the introduction of the Polish language at the 
university, the opposition of other Samogitians became apparent, 
as there was no lack of them really in various administrative 
departments in Vilnius. Simonas Stanevicius, indeed, had cause to 
write in his ode, “In Praise of Samogitians’”’: 


“| saw Vilnius, a gallant town, 

the ancient city of learning, 
frequented by the Samogitians 

in great accord with each other... 
There had revived amongst them 
praise: for their ancestors, 

and for their tongue. 

Theirs was a loving relationship, 
which gladdened even a Lithuanian.” 


Kazimieras Kantrimas (Kontrym), a Samogitian and a nableman 
of Siluva, is worthy of mention. He had established himself at the 
university soon after its reform in 1803, first as an accountant, later 
as a librarian with the adjunct’s title, and from 1808 as the secretary 
of the university. Kantrimas, with many others who worked at the 
university, belonged to the Freemasons (to the lodge of “Zum 
guten Hirten’’). He was a close friend of Prof. Joachim Lelewel; the 
friendship of the two men went back to student days. Jan Sniadecki 
was rector of the university when Kantrimas worked there as its 
secretary. Kantrimas orientated himself to the Lithuanian side, yet 
retained his admiration for Polish culture. 

Kantrimas, as reported by his contemporaries, was of a very 
lively character and he influenced life in his day in Vilnius. His 
influence was substantial even among the professorial staff since 
he was also active as head clerk of the senate. He was in touch with 
men of letters and with city planners. He was acquainted with the 


18a tbid., pp. 415-416. 
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noblemen (Samogitians for the most part), who came to Vilnius to 
hoid the diets: Kantrimas was on especially close terms with 
students. He even founded a charity organization for them. 
Together with J. Zawadzki, they established the Society of the 
Press. Kantrimas also took Tomasz Zan under his wing, who gave 
lessons to his son and for a time even resided with them. The older 
man urged Zan to organize students into a secret society of 
Philomaths and Philarets.19 

Although Simonas Daukantas attended the same course at the 
university as Tomasz Zan and Adam Mickiewicz, he did not join 
either of these societies. He, together with S. Stanevicius, Kaj. 
Zabitis, Reverend j. Ciulda, and others, belonged to a different 
Samogitian group. Kantrimas seems to have had no direct 
connection with this group, although he was in touch with its older 
Samogitian members, such as Leonas Uvainis, Silvestras ValiGnas, 
and others. He also interested himself in the activities of Dionyzas 
Poska and Bishop Juozas Arnulfas Giedraitis. 

In 1816, when Polish became the principal language at the 
university, he began to edit a humorous newspaper, The Street 
News. A society sprang up in 1817, connected with the newspaper. 
This society called itself “Naughty Ones”, or “Scoundrels” and 
was born as the result of Kantrimas’ new friendship with two 
Samogitians: Ignas Sidlauskas, a Vilnius high-school teacher, and 
Jokabas Simkevéius, who- had not Jong since returned from his 
studies in Paris; he was a Freemason then and the first orthopaedic 
specialist in Lithuania and Russia. Prof. Z. Nieméevskis, S. Valitinas, 
Tomasz Zan, and other Lithuanian patriots from Vilnius, such as I. 
and J. Chodzko’s, M. Balinski, L. Rogalski, to mention but a few (30 
persons in all), joined the society. 

Some were interested in Lithuanian history, others in geo- 
graphy, linguistics, folklore, or mythology. They signed their 
articles with such Lithuanian pen names as Audras, Auslavis, 
Ganiklis, Gardaitis, Gulbé, Kiela, Pergrubius, Perktnas, Poklius, 
Sotvaras, Vaizgantas, Virsaitis, Visagirdis. At the head of the society 
was Dr. Simkevicius — Perkianas.”° 

If one ventured to fight the prevalent evils of society, it was 
wise to hide behind a pen name. The evils were obesity, laziness, 
banqueting, alcoholism, gambling, litigation, taking advantage of 


19 Z. Skwarczynski, ‘‘O dzialalnosci; Kazimierza Kontryma w Wilnie 1812- 
1822”, Przeglad nauk historycznych i spolecznych, !V, 1953, pp. 99-105. 

20 }. Bielinski, Szubrawcy w Wilnie 1817-1822, Wilno 1910, pp. 37, 73; Z. 
Skwarczynski, “Kazimierz Kontrym’”’. Towarzystwo szubrawcéw. Dwa 
studia, Lodz, 1961. 
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the peasants, greed, dislike of learning, boasting of one’s titles, 
humbling oneself unduly before important people, sentimental- 
ism, and the imitation of French manners. Such articles aimed at 
improving the aristocracy and the townspeople. This was 
successfully depicted in Kantrimas’ poem Mixtum Chaos. 

Another of Kantrimas’ aims was to reform the Lithuanian 
Freemasons, who undoubtedly were of a too subservient spirit to 
the Grand Orient of Warsaw. A fitting opportunity occurred in 
1817 with a publication of a brochure. Its author was Michael 
Dulski. He was a canon of Vilnius and had aspirations to become its 
bishop. He was also the president of the German Rosicrucians’ 
chapter and the Master of Arts of the “Zealous Lithuanian” 
(Gorliwy Litwin) lodge. Monks, who resided in Vilnius, especially 
the Dominicans, influenced by the condemnation of the Freema- 
sons, began to raise panic from the pulpits. Dulski, therefore, 
aiming to disperse the alarm, which had been stirred up among the 
people, attempted to prove in his brochure, in a naive way, that 
the Freemasons were a religious society, which had originated in 
Palestine and insisted that Christ himself had belonged to it. Since 
the brochure was printed in the university’s printing house, the 
university was placed in an uncomfortable position. Thereupon, 
Dr. J. Simkevicius, the honorary member of the university, 
submitted on March 16, 1818, a letter to the “Zealous Lithuanian” 
lodge, demanding that it discontinue the mystification of the 
Freemasons, to stop suspicions that were beginning to be felt 
among the people. The people, according to him, looked upon the 
Freemasons as being harmful, whereas the philosophers regarded 
them as useless. Everybody, including the learned people, would 
regard them in a different light if only the Freemasons would give 
up their secrecy and all the unnecessary ceremonies and devote 
themselves to useful, public works, being anxious to further 
prudent, moral behavior in society. He invited the “brothers” to 
reform the lodge, or to establish a new, reformed one. 


With the exception of Dulski and one or two others, the 
majority approved of Simkevicius’ suggestion and soon the second 
reformed lodge of the ‘Zealous Lithuanian” came into being, 
hoping to involve itself in works that were positive and useful to 
Lithuania." Simkevicius himself, however, was not present at the 
first meeting of the reformed lodge and did not take part in its 


21 For more details on proposed reforms of masonic lodges, see St. 
Malachowski-Lempicki, Wolnomularstwo na ziemiach dawnego Wiel- 
kiego Ksiestwa Lietwskiego 1776-1822, Wilno, 1930, pp. 69-109. 
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further activities. He disappeared from Vilnius and died toward 
autumn due to unknown circumstances in the manor house of 
Tautkeliai, in the district of Ukmergé. According to Ig. Chodzko, 
the entire plan for the reform had been prepared not by 
Simkevicius, but by Kantrimas. Soon after the reform, Kantrimas 
left his “Zum guten Hirten” lodge and found himself among those 
members that had fallen away from it. He became one of their 
leaders and set to work to prepare a brochure that aimed at 
reforming, in a similar way, all the Freemasons of the world.?? 

The desire of the Samogitians to redirect the Freemasons 
toward useful work for the country, was reflected also in the 
Philomaths student movement. In their rules (1819) they noted the 
following aim: “to work for the improvement of the education of 
the country, having the country’s interests and welfare at heart.” 
As they set to prepare the instruction form for their projects, they 
reexamined critically the work of the university inspectors, 
especially in regard to the language question in schools. The 
expression of the following opinion has been found in the 
Philomaths archives. (This has been attributed to Dionyzas 
Klevinskis, a Samogitian from Adakavas). “Is the Polish language, 
which the child hears in the school, his native one, the one which 
he has inherited by birth? This matter is of great importance. There 
is a markedly more prosperous population in Lithuania and 
Samogitia, in the districts nearer to the Baltic Sea .. . which is able 
to send their children to schools. Their native language, however, 
is Lithuanian and not Polish. It would be interesting to know, how 
many of these children were likely to have further need of tnis 
language for any future studies?’’24 

This new spirit, which began to be felt amongst the Vilnius 
Freemasons and Philomaths, drew a response from Warsaw. For 
some time now, Towarzystwo Patriotyczne, or the “Patriotic 
Society”, which had been active there for some time, expanded 
and could boast of provincial chapters in Lithuania and Volhynia. It 
issued an order now to its provinces to accept for membership 
only such people who were faithful to the Warsaw policy, because 
the duty of a patriot is to promote the “‘national”’ i.e., Polish, spirit 
in lodges and in other secret gatherings, especially those of youth. 

There was a counteraction also from the Warsaw Freemasons of 
the Grand Orient. In January of 1819, they announced to Vilnius 
that the right to independence of the “Union of Lithuania” had 


22 Cf. lg. Chodzko, Obrazy Litewskie, Wilno, 1875. 
22a M. LukSiene, op. cit., p. 194. 
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been taken away from them; and from now on its status was that of 
a provincial lodge and subject to Warsaw.” This called forth a new 
reaction, which aimed to separate itself from Warsaw and establish 
Lithuania’s Grand Orient. To support this undertaking, “brother” 
Narcyz Olizar donated 15,000 rubles; a house was bought with this 
money in Bernardinai Street (previously the property of the 
Kasakauskas family) as the center of Lithuania’s Grand Orient.?4 

The Russians followed closely the dispute between the 
Lithuanian and the Polish Freemasons. Naturally, they had their 
spies in these lodges. One was St. Makaniewski in the “Zealous 
Lithuanian” lodge, who attempted “entirely by himself to fight 
against 350 Lithuanian Freemasons’. He kept the Russians 
informed and urged them to close down the Lithuanian lodges. As 
it happened, they closed down the Polish Freemasons first, in the 
very same year, that the latter had issued their decree to the 
“Union of Lithuania’ lodge.25 The Russians were quick to sense a 
new spirit in Poland after the Naples’ revolution (1820). For this the 
“Carbonari”, the radical Freemasons, were to blame. At that time 
they had expanded quite widely through Europe. Groups of them 
were also active among the Russian officers. Even the private 
guards of the czar had been affected by the revolutionary spirit. 
For this reason the czar had dispatched them to Vilnius to cool off. 

Two years later, in May 1822, Czar Alexander I came to Vilnius, 
accompanied by his two brothers, Constantine and Nicholas. They 
found the guards even more moved with enthusiasm for 
revolutic nary ideas; the students especially were influenced by the 
Polish patriots and demonstrated their revolutionary mind. 

Lithuanians expected that, upon his arrival, the czar would 
proclaim the long since promised constitution and then would 
proclaim himself the Grand Duke of Lithuania, as he had already 
done in Finland. He did nothing of the kind, however, and went 
away highly irritated. As Constantine, the czar’s brother, came 
across Czartoryski dressed in the university uniform, he shouted: 
“Oh, so you are wearing the uniform of those students, the 
rascals!”’ Czartoryski replied: “We shall try to do what we can to 
improve them’’.26 More was required than the vouching of such a 
promise. 


23 Text of the letter of the Warsaw Grand Orient in St. Malachowski- 
Lempicki, op. cit., pp. 402-43. 

24 Ibid., p. 60. 

25 Ibid., p. 109-140. 

26 Lietuvos TSR istorijos Saltiniai, Vol. 1, Vilnius, 1955, p. 407; cf. St. 
Malachowski-Lempicki, op. cit., pp. 186-190. 
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THE SAMOGITIANS VERSUS THE RUSSIANS 


After two months had passed, on August 1st, the Russian 
government proclaimed a decree to the effect that all the 
Lithuanian Freemason lodges and all other secret organizations 
had to be closed down. Because of the student demonstrations 
during the czar’s visit, Rector Malewski was suspended. Prof. 
Klungis-Klongevicius took over his duties temporarily, until J. 
Twardowski, a White Russian from Pinsk, was elected. J. Sniadecki’s 
astronomy course was taken over by adjunct professor P. Slavinski. 

We may remember that in 1818, Prof. J. Lelewel, an influential 
historian, had been made to withdraw. Now, he returned to the 
university once more and was received with great enthusiasm. 
Caught up by this enthusiasm and perhaps even encouraged by 
Lelewel himself, K. Kantrimas took it upon himself to ask 
Czartoryski to establish a department (faculty) for the Lithuanian 
language. (The Poles also had similar hopes.) Kantrimas prepared a 
memorandum. His motives were as follows: The department of Lithu- 
anian studies had already been flourishing for a long time at 
the University of KOnigsberg, Prussia; while in the University of Tartu, 
Latvian and Estonian language courses were being given. In Prussia 
future parish priests, lawyers, and other officials, whose task was to 
serve the Lithuanian-speaking people, had no choice but to study 
Lithuanian. Yet, people who spoke Lithuanian also lived in 
Lithuania and UZznemuné; therefore, they desired to have a faculty 
of Lithuanian studies in Vilnius. Kantrimas suggested that Leonas 
Uvainis be appointed as dean of the faculty. He was an expert in 
ancient and modern languages, a Samogitian writer, and a 
compiler of a Lithuanian etymological dictionary. He also pointed 
out: “It was necessary to know Lithuanian, the language of an 
erstwhile powerful nation, in order to understand many things in 
the old Lithuanian, Polish, Russian, and Tartar history.’’?”? These 
were the very same motives used by the historian Lelewel in his 
lectures and writings. And what reply did Czartoryski, the 
descendant of this “powerful nation” give? In the same year he 
introduced a course, not in the Lithuanian language, but in Arabic. 

At the beginning of the following year (1823), the Russians 
began to search Vilnius and the university. They were on the 
lookout for revolutionary hiding places — and it did not take them 
long to come across the activities of Philomaths and Philarets. 108 
students were arrested. Tomasz Zan and Adam Mickiewicz, who 


27 St. Pigon, “Projekt katedry jezyka litewskiego w dawnym universitecie 
wilenskim’, Z dawnego Wilna, 1929, pp. 23-28. 
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had already completed their studies, were amongst them. As they 
continued their investigations, they discovered little groups of 
“Black Brothers” in secondary schools. The outcome of the 
children’s interrogation was that a whole number of them were 
sentenced and deported to Russia. Gymnasium students from 
Kraziai, Kaunas, and Panevézys were made to suffer especially. The 
oupils of a Protestant school in Kédainiai were accused, incredibly, 
of an attempt to murder the czar’s representative, Duke Constan- 
tine, and for this reason the school was closed down. 


Nikolai Novosiltsev, the senator of the czar, was responsible 
for carrying out this policy. The Russians were punishing the 
children for the “crime” that their elders, i.e., the students had 
committed, the crime of carrying patriotic ideas into schools. They 
kept the students in local jails for a short time and then released 
them; but 18 of them (with Adam Mickiewicz and Zan amongst 
others) were deported to Russia. Yet they condemned pupils who 
were scarcely more than children to a harsh fate. Their tragedy is 
depicted by Ad. Mickiewicz tn his work “Forefathers’ Eve’. These 
lines, which come from his “The Litany of the Pilgrim’ must have 
also been inspired by their memory: ‘Save us, oh Lord, through the 
intercession of Lithuania’s young people, through the sufferings 
which they endured by being beaten to death, in the pits, in 
exile.” 


His work completed, Novosiltsev also submitted information 
about the two-faced role of Czartoryski and immediately the latter 
was dismissed from his duties as patron of the educational district 
and as curator of the University of Vilnius. (During the same year, 
incidentally, }. Sniadecki retired from his post as head of the 
Vilnius observatory). Novosiltsev also included a statement in his 
report to the effect that Czartoryski had delayed the russification 
of Lithuania for a hundred years. 


In that dramatic year of 1824 the Lithuanians struggled with the 
university censors. As we have already mentioned, two Lithuantan 
publications had been submitted to them through Reverend 
Vincas Valmikas, the curate of the Cathedral of Vilnius. They were: 
A. Butkevicius’ Lithuanian-Polish grammar book ‘‘Kalbrieda”’ (put 
together for the second time) and ‘‘Daynos” (Songs), a collection 
of poems by A. Strazdas. Permission was not granted by the 


28 A. Janulaitis, “Juodieji broliai Kraziuose”, Praeitis, Vol. 1, Kaunas, 1930, 
pp. 240-42, 244. 
29 W. Feldman, Dzieje polskiej myésli politycznej, Vol. |, 1913, p. 67. 
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censors, thereupon Reverend Valmikas and Strazdas approached 
the university authorities, but in vain. Then they took their case to 
Petersburg, to the Ministry of Education and the Supreme 
Committee of Censorship. They requested that a separate, 
competent censor be appointed for Lithuanian affairs at the 
university. 

The case dragged on, but was finally won. Juozas Valadka 
(Volodzka), a Samogitian from Vainutas and a doctor of philosophy, 
was appointed as censor for Lithuanian publications. He took up 
his duties in 1828, but unfortunately died after a year. Prof. J. 
Lebedys surmises that Valadka’s appointment as censor was chiefly 
due to the efforts of the Samogitian students of the University of 
Vilnius, especially to those of Simonas Stanevicius.*¥ 


In 1825, as patron of the educational district of Vilnius and as 
the curator of the university, Novosiltsev was appointed in 
Czartoryski’s place. Without doubt, in his office he must have 
come across Kantrimas’ memorandum, which concerned the 
establishing of a department for the Lithuanian language. Instead 
of granting this request, which would have pleased the Lithuani- 
ans, he dismissed Kantrimas from the university. He also dismissed 
Kantrimas’ trusted friend, Prof. Lelewel, as well as several other 
professors. He expelled the Polish language from the university 
office and introduced the Russian. Later he appointed Prof. 
Waclaw Pelikan, who had taken part in the interrogation of the 
school children, as new rector, not permitting him to be elected. 


Czar Alexander | was still alive when in June of 1825 the Russian 
Minister of Education inquired of Novosiltsev what should be done 
to enlarge and improve the 1803 statute of the University of 
Vilnius. Novosiltsev invited the professorial staff of the university to 
have their say in this matter. At the beginning of the new academic 
year (September 8), the whole staff of the faculty of literature and 
liberal arts gathered for a meeting. The outcome of this meeting 
was that courses in the Lithuanian language were proposed besides 
the already existing language courses in French, German, English, 
and Italian. The following was given as a motive to support this 
decision: the Lithuanian language is an important language, both 
from the philological and from the practical points of view. 
Lithuanian is spoken not only in the Vilnius region, but in other 


30 J. Lebedys, Simonas Stanevicius, p. 157; for details about this case, see 
A. Kaupuz and |. Lukéaité, “A. Butkeviciaus gramatikos byla’”’, Kalbotyra, 
Vol. V, Vilnius, 1962, pp. 122-161, 
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nearby provinces. It is the language used by priests in churches. 

These motives had been previously expressed in K. Kantrimas’ 
memorandum; therefore, the faculty professors must have been 
familiar with it. And who were the professors who served on the 
faculty at this time? There was Ernest Groddeck, prof. of classical 
philology (Greek and Latin). Kantrimas had worked with him for a 
long time in the university library and helped him with the 
magazine Gazeta Literacka Wilenska, as its technical editor. Ivan 
Lobojko was the professor of the Russian language, literature, and 
history. He kept in close touch with Dionyzas Poska and other 
Lithuanian public figures; he showed an interest in Lithuania’s past 
and had also written about the ancient Samogitian burial mounds 
and the cities of Lithuania. In the summer of 1823, together with K. 
Zabitis, he travelled in Samogitia doing research work on the 
dialects of the language. Leon Borowski, a White Russian, was dean 
of the faculty of rhetoric and poetics. He had worked in an office at 
the university before Kantrimas’ day and later had belonged to 
Kantrimas’ so-called “Naughty Ones” group. The following men- 
of-letters were among his Samogitian students: K. Zabitis, S. 
Stanevicius, and S. Daukantas. 

And what was the further development of this project, namely 
of the introduction of the Lithuanian language course, not that of a 
department? Nothing came of it. On November the 19th of the 
same year, Alexander | died and his throne was taken over by his 
brother Nicholas |. A radical change took place in all the spheres 
of activity, which concerned Lithuania and Lithuanians, especially 
in the sphere of politics. For the second time a paradox occurred. 
Instead of the introduction of courses in the Lithuanian language, 
in the following year (1826) a course in Persian was introduced. 


The new czar was the grandson of Czarina Catherine Il, who 30 
years ago had finally succeeded in absorbing Lithuania into the 
Russian empire. He regarded the historical Lithuania as being 
Russian and planned to make her into an integral province of 
Russia once again. He even set to abolish the very name of 
Lithuania, calling it the ‘“Northwest Region”. 

Nicholas | was not popular among the Russian military officers. 
Many of them refused to swear allegiance to him. In December 
1825, an officers’ uprising took place; it was a so-called revolt of 
the “Decembrists” and was put down drastically. Since the rebels 


31 V. Merkys in his study of Simonas Daukantas, Vilnius, 1972, pp. 63-64, 
writes about a new attempt to introduce a Lithuanian language course 
in the University of Vilnius. 
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had kept in touch with Lithuanian secret organizations, several of 
the leaders of these organizations were made to suffer. The Poles 
could not contain themselves and in the autumn of 1830 began an 
uprising. But the Lithuanians did not hurry to join them. However, 
when the students of Vilnius left for the Christmas holidays, they 
did not return. After the New Year, in February, there was an 
uprising in Lithuania also. Many students left for the battle field. 

With the suppression of this uprising, Czar Nicholas | closed 
down the University of Vilnius. Only two faculties were left to 
function — the faculty of medicine and the faculty of theology. He 
named them the Academies. Other faculties, with all that belonged 
to them, were transferred to Kiev. _ 

The Academy of Medicine remained undisturbed up to 1840 — 
approximately until the time when the Poles began to send their 
emissaries to prepare for a new uprising. Since several medical 
students had become involved in this, the courses of the first three 
years in medicine were closed down and only the final-year 
students were allowed to continue with their studies. However, in 
1842 the Academy of Medicine was transferred to Kiev. Not long 
afterwards, the Vilnius Academy of Theology, together with its 
personnel and its assets, was also moved to Petersburg. 


The last Lithuanian to leave his Alma Mater of Vilnius was 
Motiejus Valancius, its former student and now its doctor and 
adjunct professor. On moving to Petersburg, he found his 
countryman Simonas Daukantas, the graduate of the University of 
Vilnius, doing research in the archives. They were joined by other 
younger men, the former students of the university. Daukantas, 
who was an able historian, wrote his works and booklets in 
Lithuanian and would sign them with several different pen names. 
Apparently, he wanted the Lithuanian nation to think that it had a 
number of capable, highly educated writers. Not only did 
Valancius write a great deal himself, he also mobilized folk- 
teachers, book-smugglers, and printers: to work for their country. 
He was the inspiration of the priests; he encouraged mothers (who 
sat at the spinning wheel) to give their children a Lithuanian 
elementary education and thus raised the literacy in Lithuania 
significantly higher than that in Russia. 

The academic, official university of the nobility was dead. Due 
to the persons trained by the first university, a second secret 
university of the people came into existence, which eventually 
provided the foundations of national rebirth at the end of the 
nineteenth century. 
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Legend of the University 


CZESLAW MILOSZ 
University of California — Berkeley 


| entered the University of Wiino in 1929 when we celebrated 
its 350th anniversary. It was precisely 50 years ago. And a whole life 
has gone by since. Today | would like to tell you, not necessarily 
about the period between the wars, but rather, about some 
legendary aspects of reality as seen from a perspective of today. 
For undoubtedly there is a legend of our University which has 
been growing with time. And it is a strange feeling to observe the 
growth of a legend around persons whom one once knew as his 
colleagues, insignificant youngsters, without any, as it seemed, 
chance to become historical figures. One meditates then on how 
the legends are made, what contributes to them. 

In present day Poland, the legend of the University of Wilno is 
due to the very strong impact its alumni have had in the past 
decades in various domains of life, including politics. This applies 
both to the Catholic and the Communist sides. When ! assumed 
my profession of writer in the new, “People’s” Poland in 1945, | 
profited to some extent from the fact that there was a “Wilno 
mafia’ among the new rulers. 

Let me take a look at the components of the legend. First, it is a 
memory of the period when the University functioned under the 
Czar Alexander ! and was the best institution of learning in the 
whole Russian Empire. It produced the eminent Polish romantic 
poets: Adam Mickiewicz and Juliusz Slowacki (who was a son of a 
professor of literature and a brilliant student in law). There were 
several prose writers whose careers developed there, to mention 
only Jézef Ignacy Kraszewski who wrote much on Lithuania, as well 
as a whole group of writers whom I should consider as both 
Lithuanian and Polish, for they wrote in Polish on Lithuanian 
subjects — in the first place historian Teodor Narbutt. The whole 
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movement of Romanticism, so central for the history of modern 
Polish literature, tis connected in the minds of every Pole, with our 
University where it originated. 

Before | speak of the second period, after the University was 
reopened in 1918, | would like to make a digression. When 
traveling to Los Angeles from Berkeley by plane, | tried to 
remember the names of my colleagues from a high school in 
Wilno. Here are some of them: Alchimowicz, Blinstrub, Bobkis, 
Bolbot, Czebi-Ogly, Dabkus, Meyer, Meysztowicz, Mikutowicz, 
Mirza-Murzicz, Swolkien, Siemaszko, Wolejko, Zawadzki. You may 
guess or play detectives as to the origin of these names: Tartar, 
Lithuanian, Polish, and Danish. The Grand Duchy of Lithuania, 
multi-national and multi-lingual, survived in our city and in our 
University, though it was a Polish language university and the city 
belonged to Poland. But it was a very different university from 
other universities within the Polish state. | do not know how to 
explain its specific character. Perhaps by tradition — a tradition of 
the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. Or by other factors: geography 
perhaps, or something difficult to define — an aura of the city 
itself. In any case, my student years were marked by a permanent 
conflict between students’ organizations of a standard, ‘‘Buer- 
schenschaft” type and a quite curious group to which | belonged, 
without any analogy at any other university of Poland, the Club of 
Vagabonds. The “Buerschenschaft” type “corporations” were 
modeled upon similar “corporations” in Dorpat and Riga where 
many young Poles studied in the XIXth century. In my time the 
“corporations” were the mainstay of the Polish patriotic and 
conservative mentality, while we were a sort of hippies differing 
from our pro-establishment colleagues, even by our attire — we 
were wearing, as a sign of protest, large black berets with a red or 
golden tassel. There was also the Club of Vagabonds — Seniors, an 
alumni organization very influential in the University and the city. 
In a Curious way, all that seemed to repeat the pattern of the 1820’s 
when Mickiewicz and his colleagues founded the Society of 
Philomaths, which was connected with the local free-masonic 
lodges bearing picturesque names — “The Zealous Lithuanian” for 
instance. The most active among the professors attended then the 
humorous ceremonies of the Society of Scoundrels (Towarzystwo 
Szubrawcow)}. As to our century, the Club of Vagabonds gave birth 
to a politically oriented Club of intellectuals — the pretentiousness 
of that name reflects its leftist sympathies. But the students also had 
a Catholic organization, ‘“The Renaissance” (Odrodzenie) which 
did not fit the pattern of Polish Catholicism of that period either 
and searched for new formulas. 

Doctoral dissertations are today written in Poland on our 
literary group Zagary, of which | was one of the founders in 1931 
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together with the poets Teodor Bujnicki and Jerzy Zagorski. 
Whether we chose the name because of its symbolic connotations 
or because we liked the sound of the Lithuanian word, | am not 
sure. In any case, Zagary is today considered as one of the 
landmarks in Polish literature of the period between the two wars 
and is largely identified with the so-called Second Vanguard. 

Zagary was a periodical for which the group was named. At first 
it appeared as a supplement to a local newspaper, “‘Slowo”. 
“Slowo”’, one of three newspapers of Polish language in our city 
(there were also those published in other janguages) represented 
what may be called a Tory orientation, a rather exotic thing in 
Poland. Its editor, Stanislaw Mackiewicz, made proof of his great 
tolerance by giving a tribune to young men — sarcastic, turbulent, 
violent in their writing and radically inclined, either in literature or 
politics or both. Such an alliance could not last long: protests of 
indignant readers and the noise in the press forced the editor to 
stop publication of our supplement, but at that moment our group 
had already acquired a kind of fame, more, it is true, by its 
programmatic pronouncements than by literary works. Soon its 
members each went their own way. Some became Communists 
and created their own periodicals — ‘‘Po Prostu’’, “Karta’’. If poets 
in our group, like myself, were protected from a doctrinary way of 
thinking, it was by our sense of humor. It is not superfluous to 
mention in this place one of the contributors to our review: a poet 
by the name of Aron Pirmas. He never existed. We invented him, 
in other words, we wrote his poems and signed with his name, 
which hinted at the mixture of nationalities in our city. Aron 
Pirmas wrote in Polish, but in his poems he called himself an 
amalgam of a Jew and Lithuanian. And our joke tells something of 
the atmosphere in our circle of friends. 

{ return to the past few decades in Poland since the last war. 
When | started to publish in Krakéw in the Spring of 1945, 
practically everything in the press and new publishing houses 
depended upon the word of Zofia Dembinska, widow of my 
colleague from Zagary, who had been executed by the Nazis. Her 
maiden name was Westfalewicz: this family’s two sisters — one 
became a Catholic nun, another, Zofia, became a Communist. My 
colleagues from Wilno were in the government or received 
diplomatic posts abroad. On the other hand, the Catholic press 
and the intellectual milieu of the Catholic University of Lublin 
would be unthinkable without the writers and professors who had 
to leave Wilno. One interesting detail about the Catholic 
University itself. Marija Gimbutas mentioned the closing down of 
the University by the Czarist authorities after the uprising of 1831. 
As a result of those measures, the department of theology was 
moved to St. Petersburg and reorganized there as a theological 
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academy. After World War I a new Catholic center of learning in 
Lublin inherited the library of that academy, originally taken from 
Wilno to Russia and then returned by the Soviet Union to Poland. 
Today scholars of the Lublin University like to stress that link with 
the famous Alma Mater. 

1 am proud to say that | published my first poems in a yearly 
publication of our University, which appeared under the title, 
“Alma Mater Vilnensis”. And | remain a patriot of a country which 
does not exist anymore and which cannot be restored: The Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania. Perhaps some historical entities survive in a 
much more subtle manner than one. would guess looking at the 
maps. In any case, not only the legend but the people from Wilno 
played a considerable role in Poland in the last decades. In the 
worst Stalinist years the departments of humanities in Torun and 
Lublin, both composed of scholars “repatriated”’ from the Soviet 
Lithuania, maintained a high standard of independent learning in 
spite of great odds. This applies particularly to the study of Polish 
literature and of classical philology. Also, Poland possesses a center 
for Lithuanian studies at the University of Poznan, thanks to an 
eminent historian, an immigrant from Lithuania, Henryk Lowmi- 
anski, and his disciples. In literature, the impact of the poets of 
Zagary upon post-war Polish poetry is a universally recognized fact. 
But some “immigrant” prose writers count among the most 
prominent, too: Tadeusz Konwicki, Pawel Jasienica (whose true 
name was Beynar — of a Tartar origin), Antoni Golubiew. And a 
writer whose work fascinates today’s young generations after his 
death in exile, Witold Gombrowicz, who always stressed the 
Samogitian origin of his family. One can say, without exaggeration, 
that to come from Lithuania is a mark of distinction for a Polish 
writer, as it is for an English writer to come from Ireland. 


The election of a Polish Pope would not have been possible, in 
my opinion, without a serious change in the intellectual climate of 
Polish Catholicism. Various factors contributed to it, but for me 
personally, the part played by the alumni of our University is 
obvious. Two centers in post-war Poland have been the focusing 
energies of the Catholic intelligentsia: the Catholic University of 
Lublin, where the present Pope once joined the faculty as a young 
professor; and a publishing enterprise in Krakow — a weekly 
“Tygodnik Powszechny” and a monthly “Znak”. Few countries in 
the world possess Catholic press of such a high level as these 
periodicals. The present John Paul 1] was at first a reader and later a 
contributor to that press which was created out of nothing in 1945 
by Jerzy Turowicz, a man who largely deserves cordial! friendship 
of the present Pope. Turowicz continued and brought to fruition 
the work of inteilectual renewal, initiated before the war by a small 
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Catholic magazine, “Verbum’’, published in Warsaw. If, however, 
we look through the list of his close collaborators in the first post- 
war years and during the intensified persecution of Catholics in the 
years 1949-1956, we discover that the most active supporters and 
contributors came from our University. They, too, as instructors at 
the University of Lublin, carried on close relations between that. 
university and the Krakow periodicals. Quite symbolically, the 
lettering of the title ‘“Tygodnik Powszechny” was designed by an 
artist trained at the Department of Fine Arts of the Stefan Batory 
University. 

The greatest Polish poet, Adam Mickiewicz, has never been in 
Krakow or in Warsaw, and his name is forever tied to the capital of 
the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. His legend sustains other legends, 
more recent but persistent. In my conversations with young people 
from Poland, | have discovered that Wilno is for them a kind of 
sanctuary which intrigues them and transforms every voyage there 
(a rare event) into a pilgrimage. | have not noticed in them any 
tendency to revindicate the city as a part of a hypothetical 
independent Poland. What is vivid in them, is an awareness of a 
common Polish and Lithuanian heritage — and the Lithuanians 
appear to them as guardians of the sanctuary. Such an attitude 
seems to me promising, favorable to friendship between our two 
nations. 
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The Years of Persistence 


TOMAS VENCLOVA 
University of California — Los Angeles 


| entered the University of Vilnius in 1954, twenty five years ago. 
Now | am beginning to realize what an immense stretch of time it 
is. One sixteenth of the University’s history has passed before my 
eyes — undoubtedly one of the most difficult and perhaps one of 
the more interesting parts of that history. The year 1954 was a year 
of profound changes. Stalin had died recently, and the guerilla war 
was waning in the Lithuanian forests. 

The University was gloomy, neglected and rather dirty. Heaps 
of garbage lay in the wonderful ancient courtyards; the floor was 
on the verge of collapse; the sewage system did not work. The 
University was closed by Germans, and after their departure it 
underwent a kind of earthquake or Biblical flood, which lasted 
infinitely. To tell the truth, this earthquake still is going on: some 
parts of the University now look tidy and are shown to foreigners, 
but there is permanent lack of money, and while one medieval 
corridor is being repaired, the neighbouring corridor is crum- 
bling down. Only one hope remains: builders of Stephan Bathory’s 
times did their job more thoroughly than the present builders. The 
University occupies an enormous block — almost one third of the 
Old City; one can wander about this block for many hours; and, 
despite everything, its beauty overwhelms. 

The University’s tradition was interrupted and simply ignored, 
nevertheless it proved itself stronger than expected. The court- 
yards at first assumed the names of “Central”, “Observatory” and 
so on; but in approximately five years their old ineradicable names 
somehow came back. The Renaissance courtyard of Skarga 
reminds one of a square in a middle-sized Italian city; the classical 
courtyard of Poczobutt ts secluded and mysterious, and the 
shadow of naked branches in March or April falls there on the 
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round observatory towers decorated by Zodiac signs; the 
courtyard of Sarbiewski, where, it is told, the University’s 
activities started in Bathory’s times, is the oldest, it has Gothic 
buttresses, and an empty cracked fountain can be seen in its 
middie. There is also the courtyard of Mickiewicz; expert guides 
show there the windows of the poet’s apartment, where he stayed 
with his namesake, an old professor of mathematics, as well as 
other windows where Philomaths held their secret meetings. In 
due course | examined the University’s interior. The hall of 
Smuglewicz in former times had served as refectory; the medieval 
Madonna, in a strange way preserved on its ceiling, coexisted with 
the portraits of Democritus and Epicurus, and in the remote corner 
one could observe a small table on which, according to the legend, 
the third partition of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth was 
signed. The hall of Lelewel with his personal collection of maps 
once had served as chapel. In the White Hall the library stacks 
were placed (and the stacks are regions of no admittance in the 
Soviet Union); but sometimes one could visit the telescopes of the 
ancient observatory (of course without lenses) in the narrow round 
room where Jan Sniadecki spent his days and nights one hundred 
and fifty years ago. 

At first there was only one memorial plaque at the University; it 
was dedicated to Felix Dzerzhinski, the chairman of fairly well- 
known Cheka, who strictly speaking had nothing to do with the 
University (this task was left to his successors). But gradually other 
plaques emerged, as if surfacing from the depths. They were 
crackled, sooty, with either Polish or Latin inscriptions; of course 
they always remained in their places, but were at first painted over, 
covered or intensely ignored. The splendid Baroque Saint John’s 
Church, where Mickiewicz, Slowacki and Daukantas had attended 
Masses in olden days, was turned into the storehouse of paper 
belonging to the official organ ‘Tiesa’; nevertheless later a 
museum was established in place of the storehouse, and curious 
frescoes of the Sarmatism epoch were found on the vaults. Those 
improvements came slowly, sometimes for questionable reasons; 
in any case, it was somehow impossible to turn the University into 
the regular Soviet office. In the most unexpected places came out 
either the statue of a poet in Romantic cloak, or Saint Christopher 
carrying the Child across the river, or classical ceiling made by 
Ferdinand Ruszczyc. Even the new frescoes of doubtful taste — 
Greek muses and so on — painted in Soviet times on the Philology 
Department walls, somehow get accustomed to the place — or the 
place and four-hundred-year tradition get accustomed to them. 
Two years ago in Berkeley | met Czeslaw Milosz. Of course a lively 
conversation about our University sprang up at once. We 
graduated in extremely dissimilar, perhaps just opposite circum- 
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stances, but we shared a lot of common memories which enabled 
us to look at one-hundred-year old Berkeley somewhat condens- 
cendingly. 

Super-patriots are breaking lances apropos of Vilnius (or Wilno) 
University: it is considered either a strictly Polish or a strictly 
Lithuanian phenomenon. This controversy inflames the passions 
among the émigrés and in Lithuania (as well as in Poland) itself 
where it is muffled and for this very reason extremely painful. Two 
ideas are popular among Lithuanians: some hold that the 
University was an alien (Polish) body, some believe that Polish 
culture in Lithuania can be neglected since it was ‘‘virtually 
Lithuanian.” It is customary, for example, to lituanize names of 
certain ancient University figures. | always considered both ideas as 
incorrect. The categories belonging to the nineteenth and 
twentieth century cannot be applied to thinkers or poets o7 the 
Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. They were neither Lithuanians 
nor Poles in our sense of these words: first of all, they were East 
Europeans. Their ethnic consciousness was somehow broader; 
perhaps the ethnic consciousness of our grandsons will broaden 
itself as well, although in a different manner. The ancient 
University also was neither a Lithuanian nor a Polish phenomenon; 
it was — and, let us hope, it will remain — a European 
phenomenon. 

Incidentally we, students of the University of Vilnius, knew our 
most recent tradition least of all. The Polish university which 
existed between the wars was never mentioned (although, among 
other things, the largest part of the library was its legacy). The 
university of independent Lithuania was a mysterious and half-for- 
bidden topic as well. This legacy was beyond all question and at 
the same time ought not to be recognized. Two or three professors 
of that university remained, but many of them perished or were 
simply razed from our memory. 

Emigrant press emphasizes the Russification of the University. 
For the present, the Russification is rather unostentatious: there 
are some Russian groups and some Russian lectures, but their 
number still remains relatively insignificant. In the lecture-halls or 
on the courtyards Lithuanian undoubtedly prevails. Now about 
eighty percent of the students are Lithuanians. About two percent 
are Poles (the proportion before the war was exactly opposite). But 
all students — the Lithuanian, the Pole, the Russian, the 
accidentally accepted Jew — are expected to leave the University 
as a single whole — an undifferentiated Soviet mass. It is a more 
real problem than strictly ethnic discrimination. Of course, the 
degree of success of this policy is quite a different question. 

| was not a witness of the worst times of the University, 
although | have heard about them a lot. Immediately after the war, 
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when the University possessed no doors, no windows and no fuel, 
the repairs of course were of secondary importance; the main 
purpose was reeducation. Old professors either revised their views 
or disappeared; those who had revised sometimes disappeared as 
well. Some incredibly stubborn persons were spared; their names 
became legendary — Ignas Jonynas, the historian, Juozas Balciko- 
nis, the linguist, Tadas Ivanauskas, the biologist. They practiced a 
kind of intellectual opposition. Several others simply tried to be 
neutral, which was perhaps no less dangerous. As is known to 
everybody who has lived there, Soviet contro! of minds does not 
limit itself to crossing out words or sentences: one must add 
something as well. People soon get accustomed to this practice, 
and additions expected by the authorities begin to appear quite 
automatically. The intellectual and spiritual independence of 
superior quality consists in escaping from this habit. 

Pogroms followed pogroms, self-criticisms followed self-criti- 
cisms. Everybody had to study the so-called Marxist genetics of 
Michurin, Lysenko and Lepeshinskaya, then Stalin’s linguistic 
works; and all of a sudden 233 papers were devoted to the analysis 
of Babayevski’s novel ‘Bearer of the Gold Star” and of long poem 
“Usnyne” by Tilvytis, which by its content is similar to this novel. 
Perhaps there is only one country in the world where professors of 
philosophy can be sentenced to hard Jabour; and, of course, 
professors Karsavin and Sezemanas were sentenced to hard /abour. 
Their place was occupied by newly arrived persons of a rather 
particular kind. Especially famous among those new professors — | 
would omit his name — had denounced more than ten colleagues 
in various universities, including the brilliant folklorist and 
semiotician Meletinsky. Students were imprisoned or deported 
more often than professors. On the whole, the situation did not 
differ very much from the situation in Moscow or Leningrad, but 
on top of everything else nationalism was desperately rooted out 
— real as well as imagined nationalism. But let us repeat: ! did not 
see those hard times myself. 

Nevertheless | was a bit astonished by the University customs. 
One day a week we were forced to dismantle and then to assemble 
training rifles and machine-guns or to memorize field manuals. 
This useful practice continued without any essential change until 
our graduation. The rest of the time was dedicated primarily to 
Marxism, strictly speaking, to the party’s history. We were rather 
dissuaded from reading “Capital” or ‘The Eighteenth of Bru- 
maire”, since those complicated texts could obscure our minds; 
“Anti-Duhring” was generally permitted. Professor Bordonaite, 
wife of Lithuanian communist leader Antanas Snieckus — by the 
way, she was a rather likeable person — explained to us the 
difference between the fourth and the fifth party congress, as well 
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as between the eleventh and the twelfth. Soon the course of 
“scientific atheism’ was introduced. It was nominally optional, but 
the student who had missed it could not obtain his degree. | had 
graduated before | had the time to take that course, and | rejoice 
in my good luck. 

The students’ response to all this was either indifferent or 
humorous. There were also several devoted members of the 
Komsomol {cynicism came later). | have heard of two unusual 
cases: one student had refused to prove the advantages of 
Marxism on the basis that he had preferred Schopenhauer, and 
another had embarassed his professor by asking about the 
difference between the collective-farm system and serfdom. Both 
were immediately expelled from the University, but as far as | 
know, no other penalty was imposed. Quite naturally there were 
many informers, especially in the philology department which is an 
eyesore to any dictatorial government. We did not notice many of 
them. Only an unexpectedly successful career of a mediocrity after 
graduation served as an indicator. Some were entangled involun- 
tarily, some simply looked for subsidy. Almost all students were in 
desperate need, they came mainly from poor villages, and monthly 
grants were sufficient perhaps for one good dinner. To tell! the 
truth, there were also several individual grants bearing the names 
of Lenin, Dzerzhinski and for some reason of Leo Tolstoy who 
probably felt uncomfortable in their company. 

Our time was wasted on demonstrations (supporting single 
political trend), on electoral campaigns (supporting single candi- 
date), on wallpapers (supporting both the trend and the> 
candidate). Every year we spent several weeks digging out potatoes 
in collective farms; although potatoes were rather scarce, farmers 
for some reason could not do that job themselves. It seemed all 
this had a single purpose: to ward us off from the library (half of 
which was forbidden all the same), to leave no time for thinking or 
even looking around. | chose to study Lithuanian fiterature, but 
somehow could not begin my real studies. By the way, Lithuanian 
folk-lore was taught very poorly — one derived no benefit from . 
this course. The course of old Lithuanian literature was interesting, 
but made little sense without complementary courses of Grand 
Duchy’s history, law, ast, of corresponding languages and so on; 
and those courses were undesirable, sometimes even unthinkable 
in the former capital of the Grand Duchy. Polish was optional and 
attended by few persons; any serious Polish studies, indispensable 
for every scholar of Lithuanian, were nonexistent. Incidentally, 
history was considered and still is considered especially harmful. 
Chairman of the history department was professor Ziugzda who 
died recently, having reached an advanced age. Following the 
good rule de mortuis aut bene aut nihil | will tell nihil on him. 
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Nevertheless | found the field of studies which gave me some - 


satisfaction: it was classical philology. We read Catullus and Ovid 
in small rooms facing small courtyards and gardens; later we left 
the University block and moved to the lane where Mickiewicz 
once wrote Grazyna. There was also a museum of Mickiewicz, 
closed “for temporary repairs” many years ago. Some of our 
professors were a bit eccentric and in any case did not resemble 
others. | tried Greek, but could not cope with Sanskrit. Perhaps 
Passer mortuus est meae puellae and Odyssey would remain the 
best reminiscences of my youth; but just then the University began 
to change — very slowly and irreversibly. Not only old names, 
memorial plaques, parchments, signatures of Sigismund Augustus 
and ancient catechisms in the library began to surface; the 
tradition of Vilnius’ science, poetry and politics began to emerge as 
well. 

The University has taught me one important thing: culture and 
taste for freedom practically cannot be destroyed. They find 
roundabout ways, remain concealed for decades, emigrate and go 
to camps, but finally they come to life, and nothing can be done 
about it. Evidently all this depends on the layers of former culture. 
Those layers were multiple and thick in Vilnius, as well as in Tartu 
or Leningrad, where | also was fortunate to witness this 
resurrection. It is lingering, convulsive, with hundreds of interrup- 
tions and setbacks. Culture is constantly trampled down or bribed, 
or turned to safe channels: such practice is successful to the point 
of forcing almost everyone to despair, but it cannot be successful 
on the whole. 

Numerous former students of my age (sometimes my friends) 
now are writers. Their generation forms the basis of new 
Lithuanian literature. When they are speaking or writing about 
their youth, they seldom mention the University, and even when 
they do, they talk about disillusionment. It does not surprise me; 
nevertheless certain lack of perspective takes place here. They 
simply don’t notice themselves. And the most valuable element of 
the University consisted of them. They tried to create literature 
having nothing in common with the literature squeezed into their 
minds by force; the best among them had succeeded, even if many 
had failed. | speak about writers, since | knew them intimately; but 
‘the revival was a common phenomenon. There were endless and 
serious discussions in the dorms. Of course the informers were 
generally present, nevertheless the discussions made sense. Books 
by émigrés and forbidden writers were read and frequently copied 
by hand. In the days of the Hungarian uprising an inscription 
appeared in the courtyard of Sarbiewski: the authorities painted it 
over with zeal. The highest point of the uprising coincided with All 
Souls’ Day. Everybody went to the Rasos cemetery. Since Lithuani- 
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ans came to the grave of Basanavicius, and Poles to the grave of 
Pilsudski’s heart, a brawl was expected; it did not take place, and 
many people were arrested without any formal reason. Much more 
were subjected to brainwashing {| was among the latter}, but 
brainwashing proved itself completely unsuccessful, since even the 
Komsomol was a bit unreliable. Almost everybody belonged to 
Komsomol: thus the percent of rebels in Komsomol was quite 
high. | remember meetings where Stalinists fell flat and surprising 
proposals were adopted by voting: for example, the proposal for 
helping the Lithuanian deportees and of organizing Lithuanian 
schools in Siberta. The old Vilnius’ habit of forming secret patriotic 
circles also proved itself ineradicable: perhaps some of these 
circles remained undiscovered. Years later those early attempts 
inside the University and outside it crystallized into the Lithuanian 
underground press and human rights movement. 

Science experienced a kind of rebirth as well. One cannot 
completely abolish rules of normal thinking in certain fields: 
therefore Vilnius’ mathematicians and probably some physicians 
and physicists in time reached the level of world standards anew. 
Philology is a more dangerous discipline. Therefore new professors 
of philology were mainly intimidated high-school teachers or 
young and trustworthy informers. Nevertheless | took courses 
given by some genuine literary scholars. 1 will not mention their 
names, since they have experienced many troubles already. They 
were held back by the insane library system, by the isolation from 
modern trends, by the sad necessity of playing cat-and-mouse with 
censors and by understanding that, in Kavafis’ words, “the Medes 
will finally come through’. Tartu University was much more 
successful in the field of literary studies, but Vilnius’ linguists 
created their own genuine school. Linguistics resembles mathe- 
matics, but not a single Vilnius’ mathematician has perished in 
mysterious circumstances and the best-known linguist Jonas 
Kazlauskas has perished; thus the resemblance most likely is 
superficial. There is also the school of Baltic archaeology and 
ethnography, although the course of Baltic mythology, as is 
commonly known, is taught only at UCLA. 

In all this discordant chorus | can discern a theme which has 
personal significance to me. With several friends (pupils of the 
literary scholars discussed above) ! decided to publish a literary 
anthology: not a samizdat anthology (the very concept of samizdat 
was unknown at that time), but a “normal” and censored 
anthology printed in the state printing-house. Perhaps one could 
feel an influence of Kazys Boruta in our poems (Boruta, a leftist 
Lithuanian poet, had come back from the hard labour camp not so 
long ago); there was also an influence of Pasternak whom 
everybody of us respected and some even read. The critical section 
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was dedicated to the émigré writer Vincas Kreve. Generally, it was 
a rather risky undertaking. We even maintained some contacts 


with Alexander Ginzburg who at that time did similar things in 


Moscow. Our ruin most likely was caused by the title “Karyba”’ 
(Creation). It coincided with the title of a literary periodical 
published under German occupation. (By the way, that periodical 


was rather anti-Nazi and printed, for example, Oscar Milosz who- 
was half-Jew). Although the coincidence was purely accidental, an | 
investigation and pogrom followed immediately. As a matter of. 


fact, the authorities were interested first of all in our teachers: now 
they could expel them from the University on formal grounds. | 
will never forget a kind of court in the University’s Hall of 
Columns, the caddish speech of a Party boss and _ subsidiary 


speeches of obvious and semi-obvious informers. | will never’ 


forget the unexpected steadfastness of many defendants as well. 


~~ 
f 


Our teachers and some students were expelled. The editor of the | 


anthology obtained his degree twenty years later, after the 
publication of a hundred valuable historical works. But we 
understood for the first time in our lives that our judges were 
frightened much more than we were ourselves. 

Many years have passed, and | still remember my University as a 


place where thought is ineradicable. Perhaps this is a definition of - 


a good university. Now the University has doubled its size, its 
lecture-rooms and courtyards are overcrowded. Some supposedly 
unofficial festivals, an “underground” theatre and other harmless 
entertainments are permitted. The totalitarian educational machine 
is expected to generate — and often generates — narrow-minded 


specialists, faceless “optimists’’ and provincial snobs. The genuine ' 


historian, philosopher or literary scholar is considered a disaster; 


nevertheless such disasters happen and will continue to happen. — 
My schoolmates are working at high-schools, in the publishing . 


houses, in the Academy of Sciences, some of them are in the 


Central Committee, some in prison, some in New York. Now f am | 
separated from my University by two continents and one ocean : 
(looking eastward or westward, it makes no difference). | know’ 
well that its students despite everything resemble my friends of | 


1956 very much. There are more of them now, that’s ail. 
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A Letter to the President of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences 


Editorial Introduction 


A samizdat periodical Alma Mater, allegedly published in the 
University of Vilnius, appeared during the quadricentennial year. 
Two of the three known issues are available in the West. The first 

_ issue, dated January-March, 1979, published a text of a letter by 
four top officials of the university to the President of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, Academician A.P. Aleksandrov, without 
providing the date of the letter or the source of its text. It 
addresses the still open and painful issue: the return of historical 
archives and other treasures which have been removed to various 
parts of Imperial Russia upon the closing of the University of 
Vilnius by Czar Nicholas | in 1832. Among the treasures still 
withheld from the university is Lietuvos Metrika (Lithuanian 
Matricula), an invaluable historical source, consisting of state 
papers issued by Lithuania between 1386 and 1794. The return of 
these plundered treasures was ordered by Lenin and mandated in 
the peace treaty between Lithuania and Soviet Russia, concluded 
on July 12, 1920, but so far these mandates have been only partially 
fulfilled. 

The commentary, which follows the letter to Aleksandrov, is 
provided by Alma Mater. Among other things, the commentary 

- suggests that Moscow was reluctant to recognize the University of 
Vilnius as the oldest university within the present boundaries of 
the USSR, but assented to it as a result of the recognition of the 
university’s quadricentennial by the UNESCO. 
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TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE USSR ACADEMY OF SCIENCES — THE 
ACADEMICIAN A. P. ALEKSANDROV. 


Most honored Anatoly Petrovich! — 


In the fall of 1979, the V. Kapsukas University of Vilnius of the 
Order of the Red Banner of Labor, one of the oldest universities of 
our land, with the approval of the USSR Central Committee, is 
celebrating its quadricentennial. 

Preparations are under way for a commemoration that will 
celebrate the evergrowing friendship of nations, and reaffirm the 
undeniable primacy of socialism over any previous social order 
that the university has seen throughout the four centuries of its 
history. The university strives for cooperative and_ scholarly 
relations with other state universities and research centers, and, in 
turn, receives diverse forms of assistance in determining policy 
regarding basic academic issues as well as educational program 
development. 

During the years of Soviet government, the USSR Academy of 
Sciences provided considerable assistance in educating highly 
qualified scientific cadres, establishing the network of scientific 
institutions, and strengthening their scientific foundations. All this 
serves to engender among all those associated with the university a 
belief that they have, in the USSR Academy of Sciences Presidium 
and its various departments, a true friend and mentor. Therefore, 
on behalf of the scientific community we believe that it is 
legitimate and proper to address the following essential historical 
issue: 

As you know, the university was closed in 1832, during the reign 
of Nicholas |, and its assets were removed from Lithuania and 
distributed among various agencies. Furthermore, before and 
during World War I, the czarist regime continued its practice of 
plundering Lithuanian cultural values. Among the deported 
property of special value were old rare books. 

The people of the republic and the university community 
attribute great importance to Lenin’s 1918 “Decree Concerning the 
Evacuated and Exported Lithuanian Civil, Social, and Private 
Institutions,” which prescribed the return to Lithuania of all the 
values aggrandized by the czarist regime. 
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Actually a portion of the old Vilnius University assets was 
returned in 1920; another portion was returned after World War II; 
however, a great number of historically significant materials are 
still in the possession of various agencies of the land (USSR). And 
so, the USSR Academy of Sciences has in its primary library in 
Leningrad a valuable collection of books belonging to Vilnius 
University, which had been transferred to the University of 
Petersburg after the Vilnius University was closed. Among them are 
books of Lithuanian bibliophiles, main funders of the Vilnius 
University, such as Sigismund Augustus, Georgius Albinus (XVI 
century), L. Sapieha, the Radziwill family (XVII century), and 
others. The cultural-historical significance of these books is very 
great for they testify about the spreading of science, culture, and 
literacy. Each of these books has appropriate markings that it is the 
property of Vilnius University. This situation is widely known not 
only in the republic but also abroad. Consequently, it is 
understandable that the question again arises repeatedly: why, to 
this day, Lenin’s decree has not been fully complied with. 

We are confident that you will appreciate the importance of 
this matter. We urgently ask you to consider the issue of restoring 
the above-mentioned collection to Vilnius University. Such an 
action would have tremendous significance both politically and as 
propaganda. It would doubtless have a favorable influence on 
strengthening friendship among the nations of the USSR and 
would engender respect for the Russian Soviet nation. 

Our appeal is based on the importance of this matter and on 
the sincere wish to emphasize the great scholarly and cultural 
achievements Lithuania has made during the years of Soviet 
government. 


Respectfully, 
Prof. Dr. J. Kubilius, 


Rector of Vilnius University, 
Member of the Lithuanian SSR Academy of Sciences, 
Hero of Socialist Labor 


Docent K. Poskus, 
Secretary of the University Party Committee, 
Distinguished Teacher of the Lithuanian SSR 


Docent L. Vladimirovas, 

Member of the State Committee for the Vilnius 
State University Quadricentennial, 

Distinguished Cultural-Educational Worker 


Cand. of Phil. Sciences J. Tornau, 
Director of the Scientific Library of Vilnius State University, 
Distinguished Cultural Worker of the Lithuanian SSR 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


This letter, which we have translated into Lithuanian, is a . 


positive manifestation. The authors are worthy of respect in this 
instance. However, it is strange indeed that the letter does not bear 
the signature of the Chairman of the Commemoration Committee, 
Secretary of the Lithuanian Communist Party, L. Sepetys. Can it be 


ho isle, 


that Sepetys, who was recently Minister of Culture, now holding . 


a preeminent position in the highest echelon of the Party and 
having become the most important figure in the University’s 
Commemoration Committee, is not concerned about the cultural 
values we have been robbed of? Can it be that he considers it 
more important to remain ‘‘untainted” in the eyes of a foreign 
government thereby sacrificing the issues so vital to our ALMA 
MATER? Can it be that his craved-for career is more important 
than anything else? 

But let us set these questions aside for the moment. Let us 
return to the letter addressed to the President of the USSR 


Academy of Sciences. The letter mentions only a small portion of - 


the confiscated Lithuanian cultural wealth. The Lietuvos metrika 


(Lithuanian Matricula) is inaccessible to Lithuanian historians and | 


legal scholars; our most valuable monuments of art are presently 
illegally held at the Hermitage and other Russian museums — and 


this by far is not the complete list of the priceless artistic and | 


cultural treasures which the Russian government has been 


plundering over a period of more than 150 years of occupation. © 


Plunder was particularly severe after the ill-fated rebellions of 1831 


and 1863, at which time insurrectionists were being executed and - 
deported to Siberia and the nation was being colonized and 


russified. That which was not destroyed or devastated was stolen, 
plundered. It would be interesting what the Hermitage, let us say, 
would boast of if all of the stolen treasure were restored to their 
rightful owners. 


Lithuania, having made a peace treaty with Soviet Russia, as | 


specified in the letter, addressed this issue. In this treaty it was 
specified that the Lithuanian cultural, historical, and artistic 
treasures stolen and transported to Russia, would be returned to 
their rightful owner — Lithuania. Unfortunately, it was merely an 
agreement, which the Soviet Union invariably signs yet never plans 
to execute... Returning the stolen goods was extremely difficult 
for the Soviet government. Here, the foremost authority of Soviet 
Russia — Lenin and his decree was of no avail. When it comes to 
making restitution for wrongdoing, even Lenin becomes insignifi- 
cant! The Lietuvos metrika and other valuables were withheld by 
means of countless evasive excuses, delays, and deceit. All this 
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went on until ultimately, in 1940, Lithuania itself was stolen (from 
its people). It was the beginning of a new era, not one of 
restitution but one of renewed plunder... 

And now the commemoration. A quadricentennial at that! The 
myth that Vilnius University is not the oldest academic institution 
in the Soviet Union has disappeared as though it had been smoke: 
the falsification was too insolent; willy nilly, it had to be 


abandoned. And such a commemoration is so unpleasant... but 
for the damned interest abroad... But this is not the main 
concern of the Soviet government in Lithuania... To commemo- 


rate the university is to recall something about the Jesuits... 
There would have been no commemoration were it nor for the 
inconvenient UNESCO. 

And the worst part of the matter is that the university’s - 
anniversary was publicized not only by the Lithuanian press abroad 
but by the so-called “major press” as well... And the thefts were 
mentioned... 

We do not wish to be doomsayers. However, the fact that the - 
question of restoring stolen university property is at a standstill 
invites unpleasant thoughts: it is unlikely that a thief would 
consider the commemoration ... Besides, Lithuania is no longer 
“bourgeois;” the property in question remains, in fact, in the same 
state... Therefore, there are no “obstacles” and no pretext to 
disregard the questions raised in the letter. We can do nothing but 
wait. We shall see what the results will be. 
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B O O K R EVteEwW S§S 


A TREATISE ON THE UNIVERSITY’S 
“GOLDEN AGE” 


Daniel Beauvois,, Lumiéres et Societé en Europe de I’Est: L’Université de 
Vilna et les écoles polonaises de [’Empire Russe (1803-1832), Paris, Librarie 
Honoré Champion, 1977. 


D. Beauvois’ book consists of a dissertation defended at the First 
University of Paris on February 5, 1977. The author dedicates it to the 400th 
anniversary of the founding of the University of Vilnius. It is thus that 
French scholarship pays a fitting tribute to this occasion. In turn, the huge, 
912 page dissertation will surely be hailed as one of the key works ever 
written on Vilnius University. To be sure, it covers only one of its periods — 
the “Golden Age” — but does so in an exceptionally learned, thorough, 
comprehensive, and innovative way. 

Of all periods in the university’s history that from 1803 to 1832 has been 
studied the most. At the same time, in both Polish and Lithuanian 
historiography, it has come to be imbued with a somewhat legendary 
character. The age of Mickiewicz and Daukantas, of the Philomaths, rebels, 
and national heroes, has always lent itself to the making of myths. Works 
dealing with that period usually offer, in addition to the facts, a large dose 
of journalistic elaboration. But D. Beauvois attempts to gain an, as it were, 
ideologically unencumbered side-view of the “vast complex of culture at 
empire’s edge that is Vilnius” (pg. 2). Indeed, he is concerned not so much 
with the ideas emanating from the university nor with the development of 
the arts and sciences in Vilnius as with the sociology (even microsociology) 
of the university, with what might be regarded as a cross section of the 
university community. It is in this heretofore less intensively researched 
area that he discovers things both remarkable and surprising. Out of an 
array of numerous documents and painstakingly prepared statistical tables 
and graphs there emerge the socio-economic structures of an entire period 
and with them a picture of the psychology of Lithuanian society, of the 
spirit that imbued the civilization of Vilnius at that time. 

The author made use of Russian, Polish, Austrian, French, and 
Lithuanian library collections (in the case of Lithuania, the libraries of the 
university itself and of the Academy of Sciences), thereby bringing to light 
a wealth of little known or even entirely unknown material. He familiarized 
himself with, among many others, the works of Lithuanian historians (A. 
Kaupas, |. LukéSaité, J. Lebionka, F. Sliesoriiinas, A. Sidlauskas, and 
particularly M. Luksiené), even though studies written in pre-World-War-ll 
Lithuania or by Lithuanian scholars living in exile remained outside his field 
of vision. Incidentally, it appears that the libraries and archives of the Soviet 
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Union and Vilnius felt no obligation to make his task any easier; for 
example, he was not allowed to see the original French manuscript (kept in 
Vilnius) of J. Frank’s memoirs (p. 79). . 

Having briefly surveyed the characteristic peculiarities of the Vilnius 
region as well as the history of the university, the author discusses at length 
Alexander I’s ,,reform fever,” the role of individual curators and rectors, 
and the influence of Russian ministers on the fate of the university. 
Especially comprehensive and revelatory is the chapter on the teaching 
body, disclosing detailed information on the professors’ geographical and 
social origins, age, family status, employment stability, and material 
rewards, Next the discussion moves on to the faculty’s internal structure, 
the oppositions (focals/foreigners, clergy/laity), disagreements, and contra- 
dictions within it, the manifestations of group solidarity, including those 
associated with Masonic activity. Nor does the author neglect to mention a 
certain number of negative phenomena, such as moments of narrowness, 
isolation, and servility. An equally exhaustive treatment, with plenty of 
graphic material, is given to the student body. Rather dry, this material 
does a better job than the usual myths, revealing the human, intellectual, 
and even moral physiognomy of the two strata. At times the book grows 
into what might be termed a history of the Lithuanian educated class at a 
certain period. It would be highly desirable if an analogous study were 
done with respect to other historical periods. We do not as yet have a 
history of the Lithuanian intelligentsia, something without which the self- 
awareness of contemporary Lithuanian intellectuals cannot become 
complete. 

Of value are the pages that touch upon the university’s intellectual role 
in a number of lesser known spheres: the publication and distribution of 
books; the fostering of the periodical press; and censorship (where this 
role was not always positive). One way or another the university 
contributed to the formation of the country’s spiritual atmosphere not only 
by virtue of its scholarly and pedagogic endeavors but also by indirect 
means, a fact that is often overlooked. Needless to say, the author covers 
the more familiar topics as well, discussing each of the faculties, profiling 
the individual professors, and examining the court case of the Philo- 
maths/Philarets together with the closing of the university, which he 
expressively characterizes as “one of the most serious cases of cultural 
genocide in history” (p. 911). The second volume of the work is devoted 
entirely to the Vilnius district schools that were under the university’s 
supervision. Here too there is a wealth of highly valuable material for 
students of both Polish and Lithuanian civilization. 


Unusual or just plain interesting facts crop up on nearly every page of 
the book. A person, not necessarily a scholar, who is attracted by the 
period in question will find ample food for thought here. The reviewer, for 
example, was intrigued to learn of the rather unexpected connections 
revealed by D. Beauvois to have existed between, on the one hand, the 
University of Vilnius, and, on the other, Joseph de Maistre (p. 27) and Jan 
Potocki, author of the famous novel The Manuscript from Saragossa (p. 198). 


Even though the work belongs primarily to the area of Polish studies 
(not surprisingly so — the “Golden Age’”’ is, after all, mainly a phenomenon 
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of Polish culture), the author takes pains to avoid onesidedness. He 
remarks that the Lithuanian, Ukrainian, and White Russian cultures are 
sufficiently vigorous so that the claims that Poles occasionally still voice to 
that area have become a matter of passé dreams (p. 2). Sometimes, though 
not often, he deals with problems of Lithuanian culture directly. Here, 
unfortunately, and in spite of the author’s best intentions, one is struck by 
the rather frequent inaccuracies. Thus A. Strazdas’ Secular and Religious 
Songs is described as a book of religious hymns (p. 200) even though the 
very title contradicts this. S. Stanevicius appears both as Stanievicius and as — 
Stankiewicz (p. 288). Kajetonas and Kiprijonas Nezabitauskis seem to have 
been fused into a single person (p. 288). It is maintained that M. Daukésa 
translated Wujek’s Bible (p. 865), and so on. Of course, these inaccuracies 
do not detract from the value of this book as a whole but they do suggest 
that in writing about the University of Vilnius it helps to become more 
knowledgeable about both the Lithuanian language and Lithuanian 
historiography. The work could also have benefited from an index. 


Tomas Venclova 


A History of the University of Vilnius 


In the course of preparations for the 400th anniversary of the University 
of Vilnius, a major project was launched in Lithuania. Approximately ten 
years ago a special editorial board was created with the express purpose of 
publishing the history of the university. At the head of this editorial board 
was the rector of the university, Jonas Kubilius himself. The project was 
carried out by a group of historians and other scholars. The first volume 
appeared in 1976 (Vilnius, ,,Mokslas”’, 1976, 318 pp.). It presents a survey of 
the history of the university from its foundation in 1579 till 1803. The history 
of the university and the subsequent fate of the higher educational 
establishments in Lithuania till 1940 is examined in the second volume 
(Vilnius, ,,Mokslas”, 1977, 342 pp.). During the occupation of Vilnius region 
by Poland the University of Vilnius was separated, as it were, into two 
academic bodies: the Polish university in Vilnius and the Lithuanian 
university in Kaunas (founded in 1922). In 1940, when Vilnius and the 
adjoining area were returned to Lithuania, those two bodies merged into a 
single university again. The history of the university from 1940 until the 
present time is described in the third volume (Vilnius, ,,Mokslas”, 1979, 432 
pp.). This volume is illustrated by portraits of all outstanding professors of 
recent times, by group photos and by photographs of the university’s halls 
and dormitories. All three volumes are provided with indexes and detailed 
contents in Russian, English, and German. 

One can see from the broad historiographical survey and from 
numerous footnotes that the authors and editors have utilized almost all 
published sources and literature, as well as many still unpublished sources 
about the university. Quite a few formerly unknown facts are presented. 
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The description of the Jesuit period of the university (1579-1773) is based, 
among other sources, on the documents of Jesuit archives in Rome whose 
copies were provided by B. Natonski, a professor of the Cracow University. 

The chairman of the editorial board, Prof. Jonas Kubilius, a well-known 
mathematician and rector of the university from 1958, states quite frankly in 
his introduction that the present history differs in many respects from the 
histories formerly written by Lithuanian and foreign scholars. It is ,,based 
on Marxist-Leninist methodology’. The meaning of this statement is 
elucidated by the following remarks of J. Kubilius: the book will contribute 
“to the communist education of the students of our republic” and ‘‘will 
remind all the new generations of students of the difficult and sometimes 
tragic past of our Alma Mater, teaching them to appreciate in the most 
obvious and sincere manner the victories of our people under the 
guidance of the Communist Party.” (v. 1, p. 5) 

Those statements explain to us the fact that the comparatively short 
Soviet period of the university’s history (1940-1979) gets much more space 
and attention than the previous ages. Undoubtedly, the university in this 
period has developed since the faculty and student body have increased 
and quite a number of new disciplines have been added to the schedule. 
One cannot evaluate the quality of the university in various periods so 
easily. Beyond any doubt the period of 1803-1832 excels any other period in 
fame. Then the University of Vilnius was considered the best in the Russian 
Empire and was compared to Oxford and Goettingen. It seems that for 
some reason the authors of the book were not inclined to publicize that 
period. The most recent thesis on it, written by French scholar Daniel 
Beauvois, escaped their notice. 

The ethnic composition of the university in the Soviet period 
undoubtedly is more favorable to Lithuanians than before. The interesting 
table on p. 88 of the third volume shows us the percentage of various 
ethnic groups in the university during 1945-1979. The percent of 
Lithuanians sank to its lowest level in 1951/52 (74.6%), but generally it is 80- 
85%. The percent of Russian students is relatively stable as well (7-8%). The 
percent of Jewish students diminishes dramatically (7% in early Soviet 
period and 1.2% in 1978/79). The percent of Poles is stable (3%). 

Nevertheless, many of the scholarly works written by the university’s 
professors and accurately registered by the authors of the monograph are 
published in Russian primarily in the field of exact sciences. Thus it seems 
that the Russian influence in the university now is stronger than at any time 
before. Although Lithuania was part of the Russian Empire in 1803-1832, the 
Russian influence was almost absent at that time. Most likely Czarist Russia 
(at feast in the beginning of the XIX century) was more tolerant from the 
cultural point of view than Soviet Russia. The Polish university in Vilnius 
and the German university in Tartu (Dorpat) lead an almost unhindered 
existence for some time. The censorship of science and scholars was 
virtually absent as well. Although the authors describing that period always 
put the word liberalism into inverted commas, the liberalism of the early 
XIX century was undoubtedly a more real phenomenon than now. E.g., 
Adam Mickiewicz, a famous pupil of the university, who became a 
“dissident” and was exiled into Russia, was accepted quite heartily by 
Russian high society. Incidentally, one could doubt the statement of the 
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authors: ‘“‘Philomaths were rather close to Russian Decembrists in their 
views’’ (vol. Il, p. 31). As is known, the Decembrists were groups of Russians 
of extremely various opinions (mainly military officers), who tried to 
change the political structure of the Russian Empire. Some of those groups 
were inimical to ethnic minorities and, most of all, anti-Polish: of course 
they had nothing in common with Philomaths. 

Nevertheless, one has to recognize the serious and sometimes even 
pioneering contribution made by the authors of the monograph. One also 
has to notice their praiseworthy effort to prove that the university, in spite 
of its cosmopolitan spirit, was always organically connected with Lithuania 
and its problems. Unfortunately they did not utilize in this respect an 
interesting document published by Rev. Stanislaw Bednarski in his study on 
the genesis of the university (Ksiega Pamigtkowa Uniwersytetu Wilenskie- 
go, t. |, Wilno, 1929, p. 3, footnote 3). An unknown historian tried to 
explain the foundation of the university and the role of Jesuits in Lithuania 
in 1609, when the thirtieth anniversary of the university was celebrated. In 
his Latin text this good Catholic (probably a Jesuit himself} considers the 
help of Divine Providence in those matters quite obvious. Nevertheless, he 
mentions two earthly causes as well. According to this author, although 232 
years had passed after the Christianization of Lithuania (this is a mistake: 
222 years had passed), the Lithuanians still had no knowledge of the most 
primary elements of faith (in rudimentis fidei). One of the causes was the 
absence of priests and monks speaking Lithuanian before the arrival of the 
Jesuits (and not only in the villages, but in the capital city of Vilnius as well, 
though there were 18 churches, the cathedral, and 4 monastic orders 
there). Naturally the people exclusively knew the rites of baptism, having 
no idea of Christ or the doctrines of the Church. The second and no less 
important cause was the severe lack of parishes themselves. Although 
Lithuania covered the area of 500 German square miles or more, it was 
divided just into two dioceses (of Vilnius and of Samogitia) and into 300 
parishes. One could not express astonishment in such a situation seeing the 
people who still worshipped snakes and similar creatures and sacrificed 
bulls, pigs, sheep, and hens to them. 

Most likely the author exaggerated a bit in this picture of Lithuania 
before the arrival of the Jesuits and the foundation of the Academy of 
Vilnius. In any case he clearly understood the Jesuits’ task. Unfortunately, 
the Jesuits themselves more often than not were lacking such an 
understanding. The authors of the book make every possible effort to show 
the interest of the academy in the Lithuanian language. Nevertheless, this 
language occupied only a minor place in the academy and later. The Polish 
university before 1939 did virtually nothing for its propagation. Only in 1940 
did the University of Vilnius, following in the steps of the University of 
Kaunas, offer the Lithuanian language the place which it rightly deserved. 
Undoubtedly the university will do even more to its promoting now, since 
this is the main task of the nation’s Jeading school. This task was already 
foreseen by the historian whom we have just quoted. 

in a short review one cannot cover a wide range of questions 
concerning the history of the university. E.g., in the book the reader will 
find much interesting and authentic material on the teaching of various 
scholarly disciplines in Vilnius and on their level] as compared to other 
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European universities. On p. 148 (vol. 1) there is a table presenting the 
number of students in 1675-1772. However strange it may seem, this 
number remained pretty stable for a hundred years. This fact proves the 
conservatism of the Lithuanian society of those times and the lack of 
concern for scholarship. On the contrary, the number of students in 1803- 
1832 grew rapidly (from 300 to 1300, see vol. 3, p. 26). The years 1939-1979 
have witnessed even more rapid growth. 

All such information is based generally on reliable primary sources. 
Nevertheless, one finds some factual errors in the book. E.g. on p. 238 (vol. 
1) there is a statement: in 1797 Russian governor Repnin formed the 
educational commission in Lithuania and appointed the Bishop of Vilnius 
Juozapas Kasakauskas (Jozef Kossakowski) its chairman. Of course this is 
impossible since the unfortunate bishop was hanged in Warsaw in 1794. 
Repnin appointed Jonas Kasakauskas (Jan Kossakowski), who at that time 
was still Bishop of Livonia (he became Bishop of Vilnius in 1798). 

Finally, we would like to touch upon a problem encountered by many 
editors, authors, and publishers in Lithuania. The identification of a person 
only by a first initial is incomplete even there. In any case, the identification 
by full first name and, if possible, by date of birth and/or death is to be 
hoped for in the indexes. One deplores the lack of it there. Incidentally, 
the editor-in-chief of volumes I-Il is V. Merkys. Is he a well-known 
historian Vytautas Merkys or a lesser known, but mentioned several times 
mathematician, V. Merkys, Dean of the Faculty of Mathematics from 
1974? One cannot even get any information concerning the full name of 
the latter. Sometimes even the full first name does not help, since we learn 
from the gallery of portraits in Vol. JI that there are two Professors Vincas 
Lapinskas in Vilnius. 

The problem of proper identification remains unsolved not only in the 
reviewed monograph but in most books and journals in Lithuania, as well 
as in Lithuanian publications abroad. One needs to utilize the American 
experience here. 

Vincas Trumpa 
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